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Chronicle 


The War.—The British have lost a little ground near 
Ypres, and the French have made a slight advance in the 
Verdun sector, but in neither case has any marked mili- 
tary advantage been gained. The 
Italian campaign has been held up 
by the struggle for the important 
mountain called Monte Gabriele. The Italians did suc- 
ceed in taking the summit, but they were unable to hold 
it against the fierce Austrian counterattack. The Aus- 
trians claim to have retaken all the ground recently lost 
by them north of the Hermada, but they have been 
forced to retire further towards the eastern boundary of 
the Bainsizza Plateau. 

The victory of the Germans at Uxkoll, where they 
made their way across the Dvina in the face of ex- 
tremely strong Russian positions, but, owing ta the com- 
plete state of demoralization prevailing among the Rus- 
sians, practically without opposition, was followed, after 
the fall of Riga, by the occupation of Diinamiinde. The 
Russians have abandoned the Dvina from Kokenhusen to 
the mouth of the estuary. The Germans pursued the re- 
treating Russians along the coast and across the Aa 
Plateau. The line of battle now stretches from the 
Dvina to the Gulf of Riga on a line west of Venden, 
Bending, Nicau and Neuheidenhof. 

The German press has been practically unanimous in 
its voluminous discussion and its violent abuse of Mr. 
Wilson’s message to the Pope, although in later articles 
there has been a noticeable softening 
of the tone which greeted its first ap- 
pearance. The newspapers, and 
especially the Lokal-Anzeiger, are scornful of the mere 
notion of any interference in the internal affairs of Ger- 
many, which they take for granted is the deliberate 
policy of the President. The Socialist organ Vorwirts 
is a marked exception. Directing its attention to the 
substance rather than the form of the communication, 
it finds much in the President’s note that is reasonable, 
thinks that the United States is within its rights in de- 
manding guarantees from the German people, protests 
against sacrifices being made for the defense of a par- 
ticular family, and sees no reason why Germany should 
not enjoy a democratic form of government. In spite 
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of many attacks, it has maintained its position, and as- 
serts boldly that the German people are ready to give the 
guarantees demanded, and that they will be in a position 
to do so at no distant date. 

Statesmen also have been deeply impressed, and there 
is talk of peace negotiations being started by Christmas. 


‘A Reuter dispatch declares that the next session of the 


Reichstag will be devoted almost exclusively to peace 
discussions, and that demands will be made in the near 
future for “legislation for the immediate introduction 
of a Government responsible to the Reichstag.” 

The only official comment on the note has been an at- 
tempt on the part of Dr. Michaelis to prove that Ger- 
many was not to blame for the beginning of the war. 
The Centrist party has issued a statement which takes 
exception to the general tone and to many assertions in 
the President’s message but by no means rejects the 
possibility of peace negotiations. 


The events which led up to the break in diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Germany, followed by the dec- 
laration of war, have not become sufficiently clarified to permit 
a final verdict. In any case, it remains for us to devise ways 
and means to arrive at an understanding with Mr. Wilson. 

We consider most stupid the threat of the Pan-German press 
that peace discussion with such a fellow is wholly out of the 
question, especially in view of the fact that Mr. Wilson will 
continue to be President of the United States for several years 
more. Most of us are hardly inclined to carry on the war 
under all circumstances to 1921. 


Much has been made of what is termed the insolence 
of the President, and of the occupation of Riga, with 
the purpose of offsetting the effect of the note on the 
people and of convincing them that Germany is both in- 
vincible and victorious. Nevertheless the thought of 
peace to be obtained through the means suggested by 
the President is taking hold of the people, and so far as 
can be gleaned from reports, has not been uprooted by 
Pan-German activities. 

Germany’s reply to the Pope has not yet been made, 
but the Committee of seven members of the Reichstag 
and seven members of the Bundesrat are to meet in the 
near future and formulate it. 

Dr. Michaelis, the German Chancellor, is said to have 
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stated that Germany would soon be able to publish her 
peace terms. It is believed that the 
following outline, which has been 
circulated unofficially in Washington, 
forecasts their general character: 


(1) Restoration of Belgium and northern France, to be paid 
for out of the sale of Germany’s colonies to Great Britain. 
(2) Alsace and Lorraine to be independent states. (High 
French officials recently have stated anew the determination of 
France to be satisfied with nothing less than the recovery of her 
lost provinces.) (3) Trieste to be a “free port.” (4) Serbia 
and Rumania to be restored, and Serbia to have a port on the 
Adriatic. (5) The Balkan question and the status of Turkey 
to be subjects for negotiation. (6) Disarmament and interna- 
tional police. (7) Freedom of the seas, with Great Britain in 
control of the English Channel until the projected tunnel is 
built between Dover and Calais. 


Germany’s Peace 
Terms 


The solution of Poland has not yet been announced. 

The State Department at Washington published, on 
September 8, a statement to the effect that the Swedish 
Embassy at Buenos Aires has been dispatching to Stock- 
holm communications from the Ger- 
man Chargé d’Affaires at Buenos 
Aires to be transmitted to the Ger- 
man Foreign Office at Berlin. The statement follows: 


Sweden as an Inter- 
mediary 


The Department of State has secured certain telegrams from 
Count Luxburg, German Chargé d’Affaires at Buenos Aires, to 
the Foreign Office at Berlin, which, I regret to say, were dis- 
patched from Buenos Aires by the Swedish Legation as their 
own official messages, addressed to the Stockholm Foreign Of- 
fice. 

In evidence of his contention Mr. Lansing also pub- 
lished translations in English of three such messages 
dated May 19, July 3, and July 9, of the present year, 
signed by Count Luxburg, the German Chargé d’A ffaires. 
These communications not only contained information of 
the movements of the ships of Argentine, but also ad- 
vised that they be sunk in such a way as to leave no 
trace of the deed. 

The Associated Press further declares that for the 
past three years cipher messages have been sent by Ber- 
lin through the Swedish Foreign Minister to the Swedish 
legations in foreign countries and by the latter handed 
to the German legations in the same countries. These 
messages are said to have been in the German code and 
to have contained instructions from Berlin. Return 
messages, it is said, have been sent to Berlin by the Ger- 
man legations in various countries; and although osten- 
sibly official communications from the Swedish legations 
to their home government, on being received at Stock- 
holm, were forwarded to the German Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

The British Government was aware that Sweden was 
putting her telegraphic facilities at the disposal of the 
German Government as early as the spring of 1915. 
Assurances, however, were given Great Britain by 
Sweden shortly after May 11, 1915, that no further tele- 
grams would be sent or received on behalf of Germany. 

The action of the Swedish legation at Buenos Aires 
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is a breach of trust to the Government of Argentina, and 
a violation of neutrality toward the enemies of Germany. 
Mr. Lansing’s statement, which was published without 
comment, was sent by him to the Swedish Government. 

Baron Lowen, the Swedish Minister to Argentina, has 
denied sending the messages: 

I have not sent, nor caused to be sent, by the Legation under 
my charge, any telegram from the German Legation. The news 
is a great and disagreeable surprise. I have cabled to my Gov- 
ernment to clear up matters. In the United States they are 
very excitable. , 

In Washington it was stated that Baron Lowen has 
been ill for many months. Mr. W. A. F. Ekengren, 
Swedish Minister to the United States, has disclaimed 
any knowledge of the dispatch of the German telegrams. 


Ireland.—The Irish papers furnish evidence that con- 
ditions in Ireland are.far from peaceful. The greater 
part of the news columns is taken up with accounts of 
the growth and achievements of Sinn 
Fein and of arrests of the members 
of this society. A recent IJ/rish 
Weekly Independent contains a most interesting account 
of the Kilkenny elections and the celebrations attendant 
thereon. The Sinn Fein candidate won the Seat by a 
majority of two to one. This is the fourth constituency 
taken from the Nationalists, and the first urban Seat 
wrested from the party. W. T. Cosgrave, Sinn Fein, 
polled 772 votes, J. Magennis, U. I. L., 392. The Jnde- 
pendent gives many indirect quotations from the speeches 
delivered on this occasion. It records De Valera’s atti- 
tude in these words: 

Mr. de Valera, amid cheers, spoke first in Irish and then in 
English. Their watchword now he said was “ Up Kilkenny, Kil- 
kenny Aboo!” If the people of-Ireland stood with them as 
Longford, Roscommon, East Clare, and Kilkenny they would 
achieve a final victory for Ireland. John Bull was already feel- 
ing like the lark when the farmer came to cut the corn. They 
were now going to reap the corn themselves, and not depend 
on Asquith, Lloyd George, or any one else. Nothing great was 
won without sacrifice, and their victory showed that the coun- 
try was ready to make sacrifices for Irish freedom. 

Kilkenny’s victory was not a victory for anarchy, but for sen- 
sible solid government of Irishmen by Irishmen. They had been 
classed as revoluntionaries. If that meant that they were in 
rebellion against unjust laws they were.rebels. Kilkenny, he 
added, amid great cheering, would receive from every part of 
the world where honest hearts beat, greetings and messages of 
gratitude. 


Present 
Conditions 


According to the same account Professor MacNeill de- 
clared “ the big offensive was over ”: 


It was in one sense nothing but offensive. Their opponents 
had called them madmen and fools. A speaker in the East Clare 
election had stated he was a Sinn Feiner because his father and 
grandfather were Sinn Feiners; and a brilliant member of Mr. 
Redmond’s Party retorted: “ And if your father and grandfather 
were fools what would you be?” “I suppose,” replied the Sinn 
Feiner, “I would be a member of the Irish Party.” Amid loud 
laughter Professor MacNeill paid a warm tribute to the people 
on the way they had conducted the election, and said they had 
already provided a model of independence and self-reliance. 
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The Kilkenny victory was enthusiastically celebrated 
in many parts of Ireland and even conservative journals 
admit that the elections prove the unpopularity of the 
Nationalists. The Belfast Evening Telegraph says that 
“the result is another indication of the complete wash- 
out” of the Redmonites. The Dublin correspondent of 
the Weekly Dispatch wired his paper as follows: 


Sinn Feiners have taken the trouble to deny anything sugges- 
tive of a split on the Convention question, but there will be a 
wholesale tug-of-war unless the moderates can have their way. 

Nothing will stem the tide of Sinn Feinism. Mr. Red- 
mond will look round at his dwindling supporters, and Ireland 
is asking, “ What next?” There is a search for a grievance, 
such is the unrest, and this has been found in an outcry against 
the meat prices, which will penalize Ireland. Nothing less than 
the fullest Colonial Home Rule will satisfy Ireland. Even the 
most loyal supporters of the Union will now clamor for self- 
government in its fullest significance. 


The /ndependent has this to say about a speech Cos- 
grave delivered in Dublin: 


Mr. Cosgrave said Kilkenny had struck a resounding blow for 
Irish freedom. The man who opposed him at the election was 
a man who had three times, successively, been accorded the high- 
est honor in the gift of the citizens. He had the support of 
many prominent public men, but the people of Kilkenny had 
decided on which side the best interests of Ireland were ranged. 
In this struggle of theirs in Ireland they had no quarrel with 
the English people; they had a quarrel with the British Gov- 
ernment, and they would deal with that Government with their 
own methods, and in their own time. In Kilkenny he had de- 
manded from his opponents what their policy was, but he could 
never get an answer. The Freeman’s Journal had been telling 
the electors of what the Irish Party had done for them. 

Under their policy pauperism and emigration had increased, 
that in the city of Dublin there were 80,000 people living in 
hovels, which were a disgrace to civilization. They had the 
largest workhouses not only in this country, but in the British 
Empire. He appealed to them to continue to preserve the order 
which had been so creditable a feature of the Kilkenny election, 
and which had met with episcopal approbation that day in one 
of the churches of Kilkenny. 


Meantime the Government has apparently become 
alarmed, arrests are numerous and arms and ammunition 
are being seized. The Press Censor’s Office, Dublin, has 
issued this official appeal : 


In view of recent events the Competent Military Authority 
has decided that for the purpose of securing the public safety 
it has become necessary to take possession, under the Defense 
of the Realm Regulations 2 (E), of the rifles, revolvers and 
ammunition now stored in certain places and insufficiently pro- 
tected against falling into undesirable hands. These arms will 
be retained in military custody on behalf of the owners. 


Following this, raids took place in Dublin, Newry, 
Warrenpoint, Rostrevor, Ballymartin, Annalong, Ar- 
magh, Nenagh, Belfast and in many other places. 

While all this was in progress Mr. John Dillon was 
addressing an audience in Armagh. 
The Independent, which appears to 
be both fair and courageous, reports 
the proceedings in unmistakably clear language: 
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Speaking at Armagh today, Mr. John Dillon said at the out- 
set he would like to give serious warning to the Government 
in dealing with the Irish question. For the last four years the 
British Government had shown neither statesmanship nor cour- 
age. The foundations of the Sinn Fein movement as they now 
saw it was securely laid in May, 1915, when Sir Edward Car- 
son was made a Cabinet Minister. Up to that day the Sinn 
Fein movement had not the support of one in thirty of the 
Irish people. The Irish Party had suffered, and would suffer, 
for the sins of British Ministers; but he was still convinced 
that time would justify them in their policy. 

The Convention was, he maintained, the device of a hard- 
pressed Minister to escape from a desperately difficult position 
in which he found himself, to gain time, and as far as possible 
to throw on the Irish people the responsibility of settling the 
question, which the British Government had neither the states- 
manship nor the.courage to settle themselves. The holding of 
the Convention was not proposed or suggested by the Irish 
Party, but we never had the slightest doubt that the Irish Party 
were bound to accept it and give the experiment the fullest and 
fairest trial. Mr. de Valera, who might be accepted as the 
leader of the Sinn Fein Party, had been fairly consistent in the 
advocacy of his policy, although he had noticed a tendency on 
his part—he supposed under pressure from others—to hedge 
slightly from time to time by declaring that the Sinn Fein move- 
ment was in no sense revolutionary, but strictly constitutional. 
They could not have an Irish republic and total separation from 
Great Britain, and it was not honest to tell the people that such 
a settlement could be won without a fight, which could not be 
otherwise than a most desperate and bloody business, and, so 
far as its prospects of success were concerned, absolutely hope- 
less. 

To work the salvation of Ireland by’ Sinn Fein methods and 
in accordance with their ideal it would be necessary to conquer 
and break up the British Empire and crush the Unionists of 
Ulster. Mr. de Valera, with all his admitted gallantry and mili- 
tary skill, would find his work more than cut out for him 
against such a programme. Unionist Ulster would fight to the 
last man living, and to all the horrors of the situation would 
be added a civil war in Ireland as bitter and relentless as that 
which reduced the country to a desert in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

He was perfectly well aware that beneath the surface there 
was an active propaganda going on of an entirely different char- 
acter, and people had been going about in private assuring the 
people that De Valera’s speeches meant nothing, but were only 
bluff to frighten the Government and to down the Irish Party, 
that no one seriously thought of establishing an Irish Republic. 
Some, he heard, had gone further still and stated that absten- 
tion from Parliament was all humbug, and that as soon as 
they had succeeded in the clearing out of the present gang the 
Sinn Feiners would go over and take their seats. He supposed 
De Valera to be a brave and honorable man, judging from what 
he had read and heard of him, who would scorn to be a party 
to such a policy as these whispers imputed to him. He took 
it that De Valera believed in the policy he preached, and while 
he profoundly differed from him he could not help having great 
admiration for a man who, having risked his life. and suffered 
imprisonment for the cause of liberty, was now prepared to 
throw the desperate die once more. But he was convinced that 
there were thousands now waving flags, shouting loudly, and 
denouncing the Irish party as traitors, whom it would be very 
difficult to find when the hour of trial sounded. The catch-cry 
now among Sinn Fein leaders was that Ireland’s cause must 
go to the Peace Conference, and that they had made it inter- 
national. That was a grotesque statement. The Irish Party 
by its work in Parliament had made the Irish question an inter- 
national one, but he considered it would be infinitely better for 
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England and for Ireland if the question could be settled with 
good-will by both sides as a domestic question. He had always 
been in favor of availing themselves to the utmost of the sym- 
pathy of foreign nations, and of the Peace Conference when 
they came together if the Irish question had not before been 
satisfactorily settled and if they were admitted a hearing on 
the question. But he maintained that the proceedings of the 
Sinn Feiners during the last six months had greatly lessened 
their chance of getting a hearing at the Peace Conference, and 
if they succeeded in getting a hearing had placed them in an 
almost hopeless position. 

Mr. de Valera might dismiss from his mind the idea that 
he could go with his friends to the Peace Conference and claim 
that the demand of Nationalist Ireland had been changed and 
that it was now unanimous in demanding separation from Eng- 
land and the establishment of an Irish Republic. The utmost 
Sinn Feiners could hope to do was to make the fact manifest to 
the world that Ireland was hopelessly divided at a moment when 
a united Nationalist Ireland would have had the ball at her 


feet.. 


A recent letter written by a prominent Irishman resi- 
dent in Ireland thus appraises the present situation: 


You ask me in the belated letter about conditions in Ireland. 
They were clear enough on December last> now they are like 
the sun in the heavens. Sinn Fein has swept the country. 

So far as I know the movement is not pro-German, not 
even republican or anti-constitutional, but it is intensely demo- 
cratic and anti-governmental in the sense of opposing the gov- 
ernment of Ireland, by Englishmen in the interests of England, 
as has been the case since Mr. Redmond came into power. 


These words are doubly significant, in view of the 
fact that the writer of them is not a politician. 


Russia.—Probably as a result of the monarchist con- 
spiracy, the ex-Czar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael 
Alexandrovitch and his wife were arrested on or about 
September 3; others taken into cus- 
tody were Margaret and Liubev 
Hitrovo, members of well-known 
aristocratic families. According to the report a number 
of other Grand Dukes have also been put in prison. 
Meantime disorder obtains everywhere. Large numbers 
of people are leaving Petrograd, and a new Cabinet 
crisis has occurred as a consequence of the opposition 
of the Constitutional Democrats in the Ministry to the 
plans of M. Pieschehonoff, Minister of Supplies, whom 
they forced to resign, and also to the land policy of M. 
Tchernoff, Minister of Agriculture. The attitude of the 
majority of the Cabinet, in sanctioning Vinnichenko, the 
Ukrane secessionist leader, as chief of the Ukranian 
Cabinet likewise angered the Constitutional Democrats. 
Soldiers’ committees at the front have protested to the 
Central Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Deputies 
against the press reports of the cowardice of the Twelfth 
Army at Riga, saying: “ Officers confirm the courage of 
our soldiers, and falsehoods about the demoralization of 
the army are refuted by the fact that our troops made 
several counter attacks.” The Novoe Vremya cites 
General Klenbovski as authority for the statement that 


Arrests and 
Disorder 
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very many of the infantry threw away their rifles and 
fled. Moreover, three regiments of Germans crossed 
the Dvina at midday on pontoons, without the loss of a 
man, the Russian infantry refusing to offer resistance. 
The Petrograd Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Deputies has organized a special department to check 
revolutions, impelled thereto by the threats of the sol- 
diers at Kronstadt to march on Petrograd for “ bread 
and peace.” 

The Maximalists have been active in agitation against 
the Provisional Government. To offset them the Sol- 
diers’ and Workmen’s Council held forty meetings, on 
September 9, throughout different parts of Russia and 
made public an appeal in which it was stated that “ those 
who invite workmen and soldiers to go into the streets 
armed are agents, provocateurs and enemies of the revo- 
lution, which they wish to drown in blood.” 

On September 10 the situation was further compli- 
cated by the revolt of General Korniloff, who demanded 
supreme power. Kerensky immediately ordered the 
General to resign and declared that a state of war ex- 
isted in the city and district of Petrograd, Eleven Min- 
isters met to discuss the formation of a directory of five 
men vested with full power to govern. 


Spain.—After a Cabinet meeting held not long since 
and presided over by King Alfonso, Premier Dato 
announced that a comprehensive program of reforms 
| was in preparation and would soon be 
announced, after which general elec- 
tions would be held. It is evidently 
in the hope of quieting the unrest which has been. grad- 
ually spreading throughout the country that the Govern- 
ment has taken this course. The Basque provinces, hith- 
erto but little affected by the movement, for reforms, 
which has its center in Barcelona, are now agitated. 
In imitation of Catalonia these provinces are looking for 
a larger degree of autonomy and a return of their old 
privileges or fueros. In order to formulate a program a 
genéral call for a meeting of all the representatives of all 
the local Councils of the four provinces was issued re- 
cently. The Navarre Council, however, refused to send 
official delegates, regarding the projected meeting as sub- 
versive of order and of the unity of the Spanish nation. 
But it declared its resolution to prosecute by all lawful 
means the restoration of its rights and placed no obstacle 
to the attendance of its members, each on his own respon- 
sibility. Three Navarrese councilors attended the meet- 
ing, which was held at Vittoria. While declaring their 
entire adhesion to and their union with the rest of the 
Spanish nation, the delegates resolved: (1) To demand, 
both for the Provincial and Municipal Councils complete 
autonomy ; (2) To call a meeting, at an early date, of the 
parliamentary representatives of the Provinces, in order 
to communicate to them the wishes and demands of the 
Basque people in this regard. A petition on the matter 
will be presented to the Government. 


The Basque Prov- 
inces and Autonomy 
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A Successful Experiment in Lay Apostleship 


Paut Han ty Furrey, A.B. 


ways given a great deal of systematic attention 

to the foreign missions. More recently a home 
missionary movement has been spreading the Faith in 
the more sparsely-settled districts of our own country. 
Yet, strangely enough, there remains at our very doors 
an enormous non-Catholic public to which no direct ap- 
peal has been made. We have not evangelized the “ man 
in the street.” He has listened in the public squares to 
every radical doctrinaire from the unkempt anarchist to 
the scented and scientific Rationalist, but never to the ex- 
ponent of Catholic truth. Perhaps this silence on our 
part has been due to a lack of intelligent grasp of the 
situation, perhaps to an unconscious disciplina arcani 
which makes us hesitate to speak of our religion in the 
crowd, or perhaps it is because a movement to bring 
the Catholic position before the public is essentially a 
laymen’s movement and the laymen have lacked initiative. 
Be that as it may, the fact remains that we have never 
systematically propagated Catholic truth among those 
American people who shun our churches. 

With this condition in mind, two Boston Catholics 
have long been planning a movement which has finally 
materialized as the Catholie Truth Gild. Quite appropri- 
ately, the two persons who were the first to lead a svs- 
tematic campaign against Socialism are also the initiators 
of this new phase of missionary activity, Mrs. Martha 
Moore Avery and Mr. David Goldstein, both distin- 
guished converts from the Socialist party and eminently 
well qualified for the work. In this new movement the aim 
is to be constructive rather than destructive and instead 
of opposing Socialism the Catholic position is insisted 
on. As Mr. Goldstein phrased it, “ the aims of the Gild 
are religious and not political, Catholic and not “ anti- 
anything.” 

For convenience in speaking, a specially designed auto- 
van was constructed. The driver’s seat in this van folds 
up and the roof lifts back to serve as a sounding board ; 
thus a very satisfactory speaking platform is provided. 
The very appearance of the car is an advertisement for 
the Faith. It is painted in the Papal colors with appro- 
priate inscriptions on either side, the one from Cardinal 
O’Connell, the other from George Washington, thus sym- 
bolizing the two motifs of the Gild’s work, loyalty to the 
State and love of the Church, an idea which is empha- 
sized by the two American flags surmounted by crosses 
which are displayed on the van. 

His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell blessed the car on 
Sunday, July 1, and expressed his cordial sympathy with 
the aims and methods of the Gild. Three days later, on 
Independence Day, the public work of the Gild com- 


7 Catholic Church in the United States has al- 


menced with a meeting on Boston Common. It was an 
inspiration to see the representatives of Catholic Truth 
make their appearance on a spot which had long been 
a favorite resort for the defenders of all sorts of queer 
fads, and where, twenty years previously, Mrs. Avery 
herself had been the principal speaker at the first meeting 
of the Socialist party on that historic spot. The Gild 
proved a success from the start. The crowd was both 
large and enthusiastic and listened with the closest atten- 
tion to Mgr. Splaine, who came to represent the ec- 
clesiastical authorities and officially inaugurate the work, 
to Mrs. Avery and Mr. Goldstein, to Mr. Corbett, who 
acts as chairman at the Gild meetings, to Mr. MacKinnon 
of Boston College, and to the writer, who completed the 
speaking staff at the first meeting. Now, as the first 
season is drawing to a close, it is pleasant to realize that 
the first meeting was typical of the subsequent ones and 
that the enthusiasm shown that day in July has accom- 
panied the Gild throughout the entire summer. 

An important feature of the work is the distribution 
of literature. It has been the experience of Mrs. Avery 
and Mr. Goldstein in many years of similar work, that 
literature is not read as carefully when distributed free 
as when the reader has been made interested enough to 
pay for it. Working upon this principle, the Gild has 
decided to charge a nominal price for Father Martin’s 
“Catholic Religion,” the book which it distributes and to 
give away with every copy sold, a copy of “ Socialism: 
The Nation of Fatherless Children,” by Mrs, Avery and 
Mr. Goldstein. The popularity of these books has ex- 
ceeded all expectations. In the first seven weeks of the 
Gild’s work 5,000 copies of each were distributed. This 
may serve as a sign of the deep impression which the 
work is making. It is gratifying to realize that so many 
people are going home from the meetings carrying books 
with them, because the written word has a permanency 
which serves to supplement the work of the speakers. 

There is an impression in the minds of many men that 
the American public is inclined to be callous in matters 
of religion. A little experience with the Truth Gild re- 
moves a great deal of this idea. Night after night thg 
crowds run into the thousands and stand listening as 
attentively as if they were in a hall. There is even a 
touch of the pathetic in their eagerness to hear the 
speakers and to buy literature. Ours is an age in which the 
old sects are disintegrating; their creeds are falling into 
decay ; for that very reason men are all the more anxious 
to find something firm upon which to pin their faith in 
the modern chaos of fads and theories; and, so far from 
being callous, the public is perhaps more receptive today 
than it has ever been in the history of our country. Par- 
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ticularly in these days of sacrifice the need of a definite 
creed is very acute. If we ever hope for the conver- 
sion of America, now is the acceptable time. If we wish 
the non-Catholic public to realize our position, we our- 
selves must place it before them instead of waiting for 
them to come to us. So the work and methods embodied 
in the Catholic Truth Gild are most opportune at the 
present day. While at first it might have seemed only a 
bold experiment, the test of practice has proved it a most 
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practical and efficient vehicle of missionary work. For 
this reason the promoters and friends of the movement 
hope to see it grow, as it deserves to grow, to national 
proportions and to become self-supporting. Already a 
group of enthusiastic Ohio Catholics are discussing the 
foundation of a branch in that State. Let us hope that 
their plans may materialize and that others will join in 
furthering the purpose expressed in the Gild motto, “ To 
make the Catholic Church better known and loved.” 


and Socialism 


JoserH Husstetn, S.J. 


“4 EW words are used so frequently, and at the same 
time with so ill-defined a meaning, as the term 
“ Socialism.” State control, government or 
municipal ownership, and all similar measures are indis- 
criminately spoken of as “ Socialistic.” Slight atten- 
tion is paid to the startling difference which may exist 
in the nature or ultimate tendencies of such movements. 
There is question of no mere academic precision in the 
use of words, but of a confusion of ideas that may lead 
to the gravest civic and moral disorders when these 
ideas are translated into action. Men fail to perceive the 
important distinction between practices entirely Chris- 
tian, in the national developments of the day, and pur- 
poses purely radical and subversive of the social order. 
To all alike, therefore, the same epithet is applied. 
whether in approval or deprecation: “ Socialistic.” 

Now the fact is that the very men who have most 
persistently fought Socialism in the past, and who will 
continue to combat it until the mere name alone remains, 
have always advocated a reasonable State control, so 
far as might be necessary, and freely admit of a restricted 
government or municipal ownership, within certain well- 
defined limits. What these are may be gathered from 
the object itself for which alone the civil laws and in- 
stitutions of a country and its governmental adminis- 
tration exist, namely, in the words of Pope Leo XIII: 
“to realize public well-being and private prosperity,” 
particular regard being always had for the interests of 
the poor. 

There is a point, however, at which State control 
degenerates into State paternalism, and where, like an 
excessive government ownership, it may rightly be called 
Socialistic. In such a case it no longer contributes to 
the common good, which must ever be the one object of 
government activity. Yet it is then to be regarded as 
Socialistic, not because it has in any way become iden- 
tified with Socialism, but solely because it expresses a 
tendency in that direction and is helping to prepare the 
way for Socialist ideals. By accustoming the minds of 
men to radicalism and its unchristian principles, it may 
moreover help to popularize the delusive economics of 


real Socialism, and likewise lead to an acceptance of its 
philosophy. Yet even then State control and State own- 
ership, no matter how excessive or absolute, can never 
in themselves constitute Socialism. They still differ es- 
sentially from it. The very idea of the State itself, as 
now understood, must first be abolished before Socialism, 
in the proper sense of the word, can make its beginning. 
Hence, the need of accuracy in our language when deal- 
ing with these important and highly actual topics of the 
day. 

From the Catholic point of view, private ownership, 
whether in the means of consumption or production, is to 
be fostered and protected, though no quarter should be 
given to the abuses that may spring from it. This prin- 
ciple does not prevent the introduction of government 
ownership, where the common good may actually require 
it, as in the case of certain public service utilities, accord- 
ing to particular circumstances of time and place. Such 
ownership would obviously be limited to definite utilities 
and could be established upon the supposition only that 
due compensation was made to private owners. The 
State, we must always remember, does not exist for the 
purpose of undertaking by itself what can be accom- 
plished equally well, or far better, by private enterprise 
when duly regulated. Nor is government ownership 
the first step in the economic process. If intended to 
remedy abuses, it should follow only where State con- 
trol is incapable of attaining this end. 

We thus approach the vital and practical question of 
State control. It is the remedy to which the economic 
writers of our day are inclining, and which is every- 
where finding favor in the legislatures of the world. Yet 
State control is not the immediate measure to which 
recourse should be had in every difficulty. Its applica- 
tion is appropriate only where self-help proves unavail- 
ing to meet the economic evils of the day. Such is the 
case when the rapaciousness of private capitalists cannot 
otherwise be curbed; when just prices, fair wages and 
similar conditions, essential to the public welfare, can be 
brought about by government intervention alone. 

State control, so conditioned and so limited, is in 
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no sense Socialistic, but entirely Catholic, and has for its 
support the best traditions of Catholic times. For this 
was the State instituted, that it might provide adequately 
for the common good, without interfering unduly with 
individual enterprise. To confuse such measures with 
Socialism is to dress the latter out in borrowed plumage. 

Social reforms may indeed be included in the Socialist 
platform, but this does not make them Socialistic. On 
the contrary, they are clearly recognized as not Social- 
istic in so far as they are advisedly included as a bait 
to lure men on to Socialism itself, which is entirely dif- 
ferent in nature. To confuse them therefore with 
Socialism is to play directly into the hands of political 
Socialist agitators. It was due to a similar confusion 
that Socialism gained its foothold in the past. Though 
it might always be detected by its exaggerations and its 
infusion of passion and hatred, yet Socialism won its 
following by assuming the strictly Catholic rdle of oppo- 
sition to capitalistic greed, to the exploitation of women, 
children and the unprotected laborer. The next step 
was to lead men into the errors and delusions, economic, 
moral and religious, which constitute the system of 
Socialism itself. 

Sterling Socialists, no doubt, from their own point of 
view, look with apprehension at the confusion existing 
at the present moment regarding the true meaning of 
Socialism. While it may serve to plunge the masses 
into a movement of whose real nature and purpose they 
are ignorant, it at the same time threatens to carry away 
with it many of the landmarks of Socialism itself. Catho- 
lics have nothing to gain by this, but rather will find 
morality and religion imperiled the more, in so far as the 
spirit of Socialism will remain to infect the masses 
through its radicalism and its anti-Christian literature 
which will be more widely popularized. The actual harm 
done by Socialism does not consist so much in the rlum- 
ber of converts it makes, as in the radicalism, immorality 
and irreligion it propagates. Even the laborer who 
strongly opposes it may often be found infected with at 
least some of its poisonous principles. 

Yet the dangers of State control itself are no less real 
when it is heedlessly employed, without prudence and 
restraint. History teaches the lesson that only at their 
peril can citizens permit such control to degenerate into 
State paternalism. The latter, as past experience shows, 
may readily become little less tyrannical than Socialism 
itself would prove to be. 

It is the greed of a certain class of unconscionable capi- 
talists that necessitates such measures. It was the same 
class which, by grinding down the laborer, gave birth to 
Socialism: “ greedy speculators,” Pope Leo XIII stig- 
matized them, men “who use human beings as mere 
instruments for money-making.” Their immoral attempt 
to absorb excessive profits from the public and thus 
wring the blood from the poor has led to the present 
crisis. Care must be taken that the reaction is not ex- 
cessive, but that in every way the common good be really 
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promoted by the State. The change of mind brought 
about, particularly during the course of the war, when 
this criminal abuse of extortionate prices reached its 
height, was strikingly described on the floor of the Senate 
by Mr. Francis G. Newlands. As Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce, he had thor- 
oughly familiarized himself with existing conditions. 
The Senator thus related his own personal experience: 

I will state, Mr. President, that I have been drifting in my 
views for some time. I started as a thoroughgoing individualist. 
I yielded to the necessity of public regulation. I should deplore 
government ownership of anything, and yet I may drift toward 
that. I do not think the exigency has arisen yet. I do not think 
we have sufficiently tried out public regulation of railroads to 
say that the regulation of railroads is not satisfactory. On the 
contrary, I think we have accomplished great results. I think 
it may be necessar} to enlarge the area of public utilities in 
interstate commerce by declaring some things to be affected 
with a public use that hitherto have not been affected with a 
public use, but I should move along very cautiously in that direc- 
tion. We have moved along in that direction with reference 
to coal and with reference to wheat, but we have limited the 
duration of that legislation to the war; but it may be so suc- 
cessful that, perhaps in some modified form, it may find a per- 
manent place on the statute books. I am unable to predict as 
to that. I simply wish to call attention to the tendency of the 
times and to the fact that almost all of us have been wrenched 
from our old moorings by the extraordinary exigencies of this 
war and that our reasoning has been driven into unaccustomed 
channels. (Congressional Record, August 25, 1917.) 

It was not the exigency of the war which created the 
abuses in question, but it intensified them by offering un- 
wonted opportunities for greed and extortion, and so 
precipitated the tendency towards a larger State control. 
Caution and circumspection must be the watchwords of 
this movement, that it may keep clear of the excesses of 
radicalism and limit itself to the real needs of the com- 
mon good. So the world will be saved from drifting into 
the economic errors of Socialism and from the accept- 


ance, it might be, of its pagan philosophy. 


A Chaplains’ Reserve Corps 
GeorGE J. WarING, U.S.A. 


HE demand for priests to act as chaplains for our 
soldiers, both at home and across the sea, during 
this war, is very great. The young men, who by the hun- 
dreds of thousands are, going to defend our country and 
our flag, are coming from every parish and every diocese 
of America. They are members of our best Catholic 
families, men who have been attending our churches and 
belong to our church societies. In time of peace, they 
have been strong supporters of the Church and have reg- 
ularly attended to their religious duties. It must not be 
said that these stalwart Catholic citizens were neglected, 
when they most needed the services of their priests. A 
deep interest is being taken in this matter by all the 
Bishops, priests and laity, but the problem of providing 
suitable priests in a suitable way is very great indeed. 
If the parents of our soldiers were asked their 
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opinion, they would gladly vote to have fewer 
Masses in their parish churches, so that more priests 
would be made available to accompany and protect their 
sons on the firing line. There are*hundreds of parishes 
in the United States, where one Mass could be eliminated 
and one priest could be relieved to become an army chap- 
lain. In fact, the congregations of those large churches 
will be so reduced by their large contributions of soldiers 
to the war, that there will be no difficulty in providing a 
sufficient accommodation for their people with one Mass 
less. 

But there remains the difficulty of making proper 
provision for the priests who enter the service. To my 
mind, any plan which does not provide regularly commis- 
sioned chaplains is unsatisfactory. Only chaplains who 
have been commissioned by the Government and who 
possess rank and authority can do effective work in war- 
time. Clergymen who have no rank will undoubtedly 
receive every courtesy while performing their duties, but 
courtesy is not sufficient when life and death are 
involved. 

An unofficial chaplain will always be required to get 
proper permission even from sub-officers before he can 
carry out his duties. A military chaplain who is an of- 
ficer has rights which entitle him at all times to enter 
hospitals and to demand cooperation in giving the Sacra- 
ments and spiritual comfort to the sick and dying. Fur- 
thermore, it is not practical from a business point of view 
to undertake, from private funds, the support and care of 
priests, especially during these times when they will be 
exposed to serious injury or death on the battlefield. 
Even if priests in sufficient numbers can be supported by 
private organizations, it will also be necessary to create 
pension funds, so that they and their dependents will get 
the same protection in case of death or serious injury, 
which the Government provides for its regularly com- 
missioned officers. 

Today, the United States Government is spending bil- 
lions of dollars to prosecute this great war. While there 
is evidencé of tremendous activity and preparation, there 
is no sign of impecuniousness in any direction which will 
help to bring the war to a successful end. A board of the 
most representative physicians of the United States was 
called in consultation by the Government to suggest ways 
and means of protecting the morality of the young sol- 
diers who are being gathered together from every home, 
in every city and State of the Union. It was the unani- 
mous verdict of these doctors that the only sure protec- 
tion against immorality is continency. As a further 
evidence of the Government’s determination to protect 
the morals of soldiers, the Secretary of War, Mr. New- 
ton D. Baker, has appointed a Commission under the 
presidency of Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, whose duties 
are to make such regulations as will create and preserve 
a wholesome environment in and about all the military 
camps. 
to the mayors of all the different towns in the neighbor- 


In a letter which the Secretary of War wrote > 
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hood of the National Army cantonments and the National 
Guard camps, and to the sheriffs of every county in 
which these cantonments and camps are situated, he said: 


In the second place, while we have fixed a five-mile radius 
around the camps, in which prostitution is strictly to be put 
down, the War Department will not tolerate evil resorts of any 
kind within easy reach of the camp, even though such resorts 
lie without the five-mile point. Any places of bad repute spring- 
ing up outside the five-mile limit, but fairly accessible to the 
camp, I shall not hesitate to insist upon eliminating. 

Finally, let me say that the War Department will not tolerate 
the existence of any restricted district within an effective radius 
of the camp. Experience has proved that such districts in the 
vicinity of army camps, no matter how conducted, are inevitably 
attended by unhappy consequences. The only practical policy 
which presents itself in relation to this problem is the policy 
of absolute repression, and I am confident that in taking this 
course, the War Department has placed itself in line with the 
best thought and practice which modern police experience has 
developed. This policy involves, of course, constant vigilance 
on the part of the police, not only in eliminating regular houses 
of prostitution, but in checking the more or less clandestine 
class that walks the street and is apt to frequent lodging houses 
and hotels. Meanwhile, I am sure the country is looking to 
us to cooperate effectively in this matter and to make the sur- 
roundings of our camps worthy of the fine spirit of the nation 
which entrusts these young men to us to be trained for service 


in the great cause. 


Is it to be supposed that the military authorities who 
are not sparing time, labor or expense, and are deter- 
mined to protect the morals of our soldiers, will refuse 
to supply a sufficient number of clergymen of all denomi- 
nations to assist in this high and praiseworthy object? 
Mr. Charles P. Neil, former Commissioner of Labor of 
the United States, now a member of the above-mentioned 
Commission, told me that he felt certain that the Gov- 
ernment would acquiesce in a request for chaplains to 
any number necessary, so that this great work of protect- 
ing the morals of soldiers might be secured. It goes 
without saying that chaplains, who, by their very lives, 
training and experience, are the best qualified to develop. 
protect and sustain morality, will be of invaluable use 
to the Government in its campaign against all forms of 
evil. It will not be difficult to prove to such high-minded 
men as Mr. Baker and those who are cooperating with 
him in this admirable pursuit, that morality without reli- 
gion is very difficult, if not entirely impossible. There- 
fore, the few million dollars, which it will cost the Gov- 
ernment to supply, support and pension a sufficient num- 
ber of chaplains to care for the entire new army will he 
ungrudgingly appropriated. 

The Medical Corps has an unlimited reserve corps of 
officers to meet the demands which will necessarily be 
made upon it, both at home and abroad during this great 
conflict. The Quartermaster Corps, the Signal Corps 
and almost every other corps of the army, except the 
Chaplain Corps, have been provided with a reserve corps 
of officers to supply their needs for the period of the war. 
The Chaplain Corps will not be neglected if proper 
representation is made. For the first time in history, a 
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great country, the United States, has acknowledged the 
value of religion and morality as indispensable for vic- 
tory in war. Our Government has announced a laud- 
able ambition and is determined to spare no effort to 
keep our soldiers morally and physically clean. It has 
realized that if everything possible is not done for the 
welfare of the soldiers, large numbers will be rendered 
incapable of fighting and will be sent back home to spread 
evil, while the good and pure will be mowed down in 
battle. 

It is not merely an ideal the Government is striving 
for, it is making an earnest effort to get from all citizens 
the best that is in them, so as to preserve our well-earned 
liberties and to bequeath to America a stock of virile 
men and women, who will be morally, mentally and 
physically, capable of enjoying and transmitting the noble 
ideals of freedom and democracy, for which we are fight- 
ing. It was with this idea in mind that I proposed a 
resolution to the recent convention of the National War 
Council, which was held in Washington, asking the con- 
vention to petition the War Department to seek legisla- 
tion to provide a Chaplains’ Reserve Corps of sufficient 
number of all denominations to supply the needs of all 
our soldiers in all camps and cantonments in America 
and abroad during the war. 

These chaplains will have the same rank, pay and pro- 
tection in life and limb, while they are in the Govern- 
ment’s service, as all other chaplains who are appointed 
permanently. There can be no doubt about the Gov- 
ernment’s willingness to supply these chaplains. It is 
merely a question of bringing forcibly to the attention of 
the War Department the need and value of chaplains to 
supply the spiritual needs of soldiers and to assist the 
military authorities in accomplishing their great and 
noble object of maintaining a high moral and physical 
efficiency: 

The Knights of Columbus are doing a very noble and 
praiseworthy work. After thirteen years’ experience as an 
army chaplain, I welcome with open arms their practical 
work in helping chaplains to provide the many things, 
which we, unaided, were unable to give to our soldiers. 
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I only hope that the Knights of Columbus will make per- 
manent this work which the exigencies of war have 
caused them to undertake. Every dollar contributed to 
them is a dollar well invested. They will need all the 
funds they can possibly obtain, and my one fear is that 
they will not get sufficient to supply all the demands that 
will be made on them before peace is concluded, 

There is one expense, however, that they should not be 
expected to incur, and that is the support of priests in the 
army. This is the Government’s duty. It is the right of 
Catholics in America to have a sufficient number of 
clergymen to protect the spiritual interests of those men 
who have been drafted into the military service, to fight 
and even die for their country. Priests on the battle- 
field will be exposed to injury, and unless they are pro- 
tected by military commissions, the Government assumes 
no responsibility for their medical care or for their future 
well-being, or that of their dependents, in case of death. 
It is not to be expected that the Knights of Columbus 
can form a pension fund for priests, nor is it advisable 
or practical that they should do so when money is so 
badly needed for other more pressing needs. 

If we Catholics, in conjunction with non-Catholics, 
who are as deeply interested in this matter as ourselves, 
ask the Government to pass the necessary legislation 
to provide a Chaplains’ Reserve Corps, the problem of 
priestly protection for our soldiers will be permanently 
and satisfactorily solved. Should the Government pro- 
vide an insufficient number of reserve chaplains, the 
Knights of Columbus could supply the remainder, thus 
reducing the number of those who will be exposed to 
injury or death without pension. Even should the Gov- 
ernment refuse to establish a Chaplains’ Reserve Corps, 
an unlikely contingency, we shall be no worse off then 
than we are at present. It is clearly our duty to bring 
to the attention of the Government the great need of 
priests for our soldiers in the camps and on the battle- 
fields, and by united effort, urge the formation of a Chap- 
lains’ Reserve Corps, the only practical method of accom- 
plishing what we Catholics consider to be a most press- 
ing and vital need during this great international conflict. 


Animal Pets and Human Needs 


James J. Watsu, M.D., PH.D. 


other day that since the war began more pets 

have been buried in New York’s canine ceme- 
tery than during the previous eighteen years. It is not 
that the war has brought about a greater mortality among 
animals, but more people than ever are so much inter- 
ested in their pets that they are willing to spend consider- 
able sums of money in caring for their dead bodies. And 
though the war is increasing human needs as time goes 


C) NE of our New York newspapers announced the 


on, this year the number of requests for plots in which to 
bury dogs’ bodies has been twice that of a year ago. 
This despite the fact that there probably never was a 
time when so many poor human beings suffered so 
severely for the lack of the absolute necessaries of life. 
Above all there never was a time when so many children 
have been starving to death because of the economic con- 
ditions brought about in certain European countries by 
the war. 
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This wonderful canine cemetery has a large number 
of magnificent monuments in it. The story is told with 
a good deal of gusto that “ There has been no saving of 
expense in the monuments placed over some of the 
graves. Some have cost $2,500 and, including the price 
paid for the plot and other expenses, the total individual 
outlay is frequently as much as $3,000 and $4,000.” Here 
as elsewhere competition in the vulgar display of wealth 
is causing the cost of the monuments to increase all the 
time. Arrangements were recently made for the erection 
of a mausoleum ten feet square, at a cost of $10,000. 
Adding to this the cost of the ground the total expense 
for the burial of a dead dog will be $13,000. The end 
is not yet and as money means nothing to some 
of these people, it is only a question of time when we 
shall have a $25,000 mausoleum and a monument for a 
dog quite equal to any erected over men. 

The details of the arrangement are interesting. The 
average lot in the cemetery is six feet by six feet and 
the price is ninety dollars, somewhat less than three dol- 
lars a square foot. It is quite needless to say that any 
such lot will not suffice for very wealthy owners, they 
must have a plot, not a lot. According to reports, one of 
the plots owned by the president of an insurance com- 
pany measures twenty-four by thirty-six feet and cost 
over $2,000. Some of the plots are “family burying- 
grounds for animal pets” and are used for successive 
generations of beasts. The cheapest coffin for a dog is 
ten dollars, the highest $250. The cheaper coffins are of 
wood and the more expensive coffins, or rather caskets, 
are of metal ; the inner casket is of steel with hermetically 
sealed top. In the cemetery there is a receiving vault 
for holding the coffins until the grave is prepared for 
burial. 

Every detail of the modern cemetery, as it has de- 
veloped under the fostering influence of wealth, is imi- 
tated in this cemetery for dogs. As the needs of poor 
human beings grow greater in this time of stress more 
and more attention is paid to the bodies of animals, and 
more and more of the devotion that should be shown men 
and women is lavished on quadrupeds. 

Strange, too, that as the number of children in families 
has decreased the number of pet animals has increased. 
Not only that but the amount of attention given to them 
has also increased. The fact of the matter is that the 
most satisfying thing in life is affection and for women 
particularly the exercise of their affections is almost a 
necessity. Childless, they proceed to devote themselves 
to animals, thus giving new evidence of a serious perver- 
sion of God-given gifts. 

True, animals may be kept for some definite purpose 
and then reasonable care should be given them, but to 
keep them merely for, the sake of their companionship 
is a misuse of some of the most precious qualities of 
humanity. Of course pet animals keep solitary people 
from loneliness, but then loneliness is a feeling definitely 
intended to discourage people from retiring too much 
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within themselves and forgetting how much men and 
women about them need their service. A dog will occupy 
attention and keep people from thinking too much about 
themselves, and when they are old and it is almost hope- 
less to expect them to form habits of giving attention to 
other people, perhaps the companionship of an animal 
is not improper. I have occasionally prescribed a dog 
for an elderly maiden lady too deeply intent on herself 
for her own good, and so lonely that she gave herself too 
much to introspection. Besides, the necessity of seeing 
that the dog got exercise put exercise into her own life 
and, above all, required hours outdoors that otherwise 
would have been hard to secure. . For all sorts of ex- 
cuses keep people indoors unless there is some very 
definite reason for going out, and the necesity for a daily 
outing for the dog will take them out even on rainy days 
when the rain is not too severe, and on snowy days when 
they would not otherwise think of venturing forth. 

That young vigorous women should overcome their 
loneliness, providentially designed, as it seems to me, to 
make them think of other people, by devoting themselves 
to the care of an animal, is one of the inhumanities that 
always creep in whenever “ wealth accumulates and men 
decay.” Going to the dogs is a very definite state super- 
induced by the proper lack of interest in life, whether 
that lack be due to vagrancy or to the absence of serious 
occupation. The tramp and the wealthy person with 
nothing to do have much more in common than is usually 
supposed, though their likeness is well illustrated by the 
old joke in which the American, asked in Europe if we 
had no leisure class, said: “Oh, yes, we call them 
tramps.” 

It is curiously interesting to watch a “ dowager 
duchess ” and her over-fat poodle out for a constitu- 
tional. There is a symbolism in it worthy of note. The 
stroil is not very long and they both go through it with a 
solemnity which shows very clearly that it is a duty and 
not a recreation. They are both suffering from condi- 
tions not unlike those which are deliberately planned in 
order to secure fat goose livers for the market. When 
the epicure’s palate is to be tickled by specially fattened 
goose livers the geese are tempted to feed over-abun- 
dantly on food that they like very much, indeed it is 
sometimes actually forced down their throats, and they 
themselves are kept in a temperature as absolutely equable 
as possible, in a dim light, and in conditions that enforce 
absolute immobility. At Strasburg, in the old days when 
Strasburg patés de foie gras were the most eagerly sought 
and commanded the highest price, the geese were im- 
prisoned in cellars with their feet buried in cement which 
hardened and prevented all movement. Then they were 
stuffed with nutritious food. No wonder they developed 
that precious fatty degeneration of the liver which tickled 
the gourmand’s, but never the gourmet’s palate. 

Most pet animals get into a condition of fatty de- 
generation more or less resembling this after a time. 
Their fond mistresses then—and it should not be forgot- 
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ten that the word fond had originally more than a tinge of 
the meaning of foolishness in it—instead of bringing 
happiness or pleasure in any true sense of these words 
into the lives of their pets, actually predispose them to 
suffering. 

In the meantime the opportunity to exercise petty 
tyranny over their pets often has a very unfortunate 
effect on the characters and dispositions of their mis- 
tresses. Those who grow used to controlling animals 
by fear alone often lose the proper disposition to enable 
them to get on with human beings. They forget how 
much sympathy is needed in dealing with fellow-mortals, 
how much self-control is demanded, how often compro- 
mise is absolutely indispensable in order to have various 
relationships continue successfully. 

Thus the keeping of animal pets often becomes an un- 
fortunate practice for which there is little or no justifica- 
tion. Now that the greatest of world wars is making de- 
mands on human charity and affection that can hardly be 
satisfied, there is surely no adequate reason for keeping 
pets merely for the satisfaction of affections and the 
sense of companionship. 

Moreover surely the food wasted on pet animals would 
save the lives of many starving children. Recently a 
young woman was heard to remark: “I must have a 
young chicken sent home; my Pekinese will eat nothing 
else. Poor thing, he is not himself these days.” 

The time and affection wasted on dogs would, if prop- 
erly spent on human beings, do a great deal to solve some 
of our most clamorous social problems. Surely no one 
with any serious purpose in life can justify this waste 
of time, of money, of human energy and above all, of 
God-given human affection. It is thoroughly pagan in 
itself and is too injurious to character. 


The Grave of Lafayette 


COoMTESSE DE CouRSON. 


— cemetery visited in July of this year by General Pershing 

and a delegation of American troops, lies, at the east of 
Paris, in an unfashionable quarter, close to a broad square, once 
called Place du Trone and now known as Place de la Nation. 
It is enclosed within monastic ground and except on rare 
occasions, of which July 4 is one, is a curiously silent spot, 
hallowed by tragic memories. 

The Sisters who live in the convent were half startled, but 
still more thrilled by the influx of distinguished visitors, who 
this year filled their enclosure. The war brings many surprises, 
none. greater, we imagine, than a military invasion of the 
Picpus cemetery by an American general and his soldiers. 

Not indeed that at any moment, the grave of Lafayette was 
forgotten by his admirers from the United States. I well remem- 
ber how, during the years before the war, the Stars and Stripes 
floated above the slab, upon which lay visiting cards and floral 
offerings brought by American hands. But these annual cele- 
brations were nothing compared to this year’s display, when, 
underlying the show that made the good Sisters marvel, we 
realized the solemn significance of an historical event: the 
entrance of the United States into the great war. 

At first sight, there seems a curious contrast between the 
political and historical importance of this fact, and the tranquil, 
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old-world atmosphere suggestive of prayer, retirement and 
unworldliness. But the silence that reigns at Picpus is peopled 
with stirring memories and fraught with tragedies that are per- 
haps more harrowing than those our soldiers have to face. If 
the ghosts of the past should come to rise from their graves, 
what a varied, tumultuous and dramatic crowd would fill this 
quiet cemetery! The fact of Lafayette being buried in this re- 
mote spot, out of reach of the roar of the great city, is a direct 
consequence of these tragedies, in which the women, who 
touched him most closely, were involved. 

The French Revolution of 1789, which at the outset many 
leading Frenchmen, Lafayette among them, hailed as marking 
the advent of a golden age, promptly degenerated into the 
Reign of Terror. Even the men who, with more enthusiasm 
than far-sightedness, believed that the revolution spelt reform 
were then counted as “enemies of the nation,’ because they 
made a stand against the violence of tyrants like Robespierre and 
his party. They were outlawed, imprisoned and many of them 
perished on the scaffold. Lafayette saved his head by leaving 
the country, but some of his nearest relatives were executed. 

It was a time of madness when the guillotine was at work in 
many large towns and blood was poured out like water. Thir- 
teen hundred people were beheaded between June 14 and July 27, 
1794, on the Place da la Nation, close to the Picpus cemetery. 

They were hastily buried at night-fall in a disused sand pit, 
near the ruins of an Augustinian priory, a few steps only from 
the place of execution, but the faithful hearts of many mourners 
had taken note of their unhonored graves. 

Toward 1802, a subscription was started among these bereaved 
people; the sand pit was walled in; the adjoining field became 
a cemetery where the descendants of the victims of the Reign 
of Terror chose to rest, near their martyred kindred; a church 
was built where Mass is said for the repose of departed souls 
and a community of Sisters in the restored priory daily pray 
for the same intention. 

Among the founders of the church was Lafayette’s wife, 
Adrienne de Noailles, whose grandmother, mother and sister 
perished on the adjoining Place on July 22. The grave of La- 
fayette who, by reason of his connection with the victims of 
the Reign of Terror, acquired the right of being interred at 
Picpus, is close to the bit of rough ground where lie these 1,300 
people; his devoted wife sleeps by his side. She was a woman 
of rare intelligence, courage and unselfishness, whose checkered 
life was governed in every detail by her strong religious princi- 
ples. 

Over these joint graves, General Pershing delivered his spiri- 
ted speech on July 4, 1917, in presence of a delegation of 
American troops and of many notable Frenchmen, among whom 
was Marshal Joffre. Never had the quiet cemetery witnessed 
so numerous and brilliant a gathering! 

Patriotic Americans, who may at some time visit Lafayette’s 
grave, will be interested to hear that other associations scarcely 
less captiyating are connected with the Picpus burial ground, 
especially with the walled enclosure, where rest the guillotinés 
whose sacrifice was offered on the neighboring Place. 

These form a varied company: among them were court 
ladies, Sisters, nuns, priests, a bishop, poets and scientists. Their 
names are inscribed on two large slabs in the church and, from 
these authentic records, we gather that the majority were 
workmen, peasants, laborers, poor and obscure people, who, in 
the misused name of liberty, were condemned to a cruel death, 
without being given an opportunity of defending themselves. 

Against the stone wall that encloses the common grave where 
these people were hastily buried in the course of six tragic weeks, 
is a large white marble slab, that appeals in a special manner 
to Catholics. It reminds them that among the victims were 
sixteen Carmelite nuns, who were executed on July 17, 1794, 
and beatified by Pope Pius X. ten years ago. The story of their 
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martyrdom has often been told: they belonged to the Carmelite 
Convent of Compiegne; they were beheaded merely because 
they continued to follow their religious rule and, guarded and 
encouraged by their prioress they went to their death singing. 
At the foot of the guillotine, sixteen voices started the “ Lau- 
date”; a few minutes later one voice, that of the prioress, who 
asked to die last, finished the Psalm. 

Another tablet reminds the pilgrim that on July 19, a young 
Breton nun, Victoire de St. Luc, was executed with her father 
and mother. Like the Carmelites, she was guilty of the offense 
of painting and distributing pictures of the Sacred Heart and, 
like them, she went to her death smiling. 

The women of the house of Noailles, to which, by birth, 
Madame de Lafayette belonged, have a distinguished place in 
this motley company. These court ladies were as devout and 
resigned as the nuns and their heroic death fitly crowned lives 
of absolute devotion to duty. With Madame de Lafayette’s 
grandmother, the aged Duchess de Noailles; perished her mother 
the Duchess d’Ayen, whose somewhat austere piety and utter 
unworldliness contrasted with the wealth and brilliancy of her 
surroundings. She brought up her five daughters with grave 
tenderness and they did credit to her training. The eldest of 
the five, Madame de Lafayette’s favorite sister, the Vicomtesse 
de Noailles, was executed with her mother and grandmother; 
she had the face of an angel and the soul of a saint and, to the 
last, we are told, encouraged her companions to be strong and 
to pray. A supreme consolation was given to these three 
noble women. An old Oratorian, whom they had known in 
happier days, took up his station in the street when the carts 
with the victims passed by; undiscovered by his neighbors, but 
recognized by the Duchess and her daughter, he gave them abso- 
lution; he never forgot the radiant smile that rewarded his act 
of courage. 

It would carry us beyond the limits of this paper to enlarge 
further on the memories that are connected with this tragic spot: 
André Chenier, the poet, Lavoisier, the scientist, the Bishop of 
Agde, the Maréchal de Mouchy, a veteran, whose last words 
were: “At the age of seventeen, I went to battle for my 
king; at eighty years of age, I ascend the scaffold for my God.” 
All these and many others were done to death on the neighboring 
Piace and have slept for 121 years in the silent enclosure, close 
to Lafayette’s grave. 

To American visitors who find their way to Picpus, these 
memories cannot fail to prove interesting: courage, patience, 
religious faith, appeal to us all, especially at moments of tension, 
in face of a tremendous effort and of a possible sacrifice. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


Starving Belgian Babies 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Will you be so good as to allow me to make an appeal to 
your readers for assistance for the Belgian babies. Their con- 
dition is very pitiful and should bespeak the sympathy of all 
who have any knowledge of their sufferings. They are without 
food and are literally starving. Many of them are sent with 
the permission of the German authorities to Switzerland and 
about 500 each month to Holland, where they are fed and 
nursed back to health. At Scheveningue, near La Haye, in 
Holland, there is a community of nuns called the “Sisters of 
the Little Ones,” in charge of a hospital in which they receive 
sick and debilitated children. They are all trained children’s 
nurses and by their expert and charitable care great numbers 
of frail and failing children are saved from death and restored 
to health. The community was obliged to flee from Antwerp 
when the city was being bombarded, and for a time took 
refuge in one of our convents in England, but they have re- 
turned to their work and are endeavoring to carry it on in 
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spite of the immense difficulties arising from shortage of food 
and lack of funds. They need money to buy medicine and food 
and especially milk. Cardinal Mercier has requested me to make 
this appeal to the good, charitable people of America in behalf 
of the babies under the care of this particular community 
and for all the suffering children of Belgium. The appeal has 
the approval of Cardinal Gibbons and Cardinal Farley and of 
many other prelates and persons of note. 

Our own Congregation of the Sisters of Charity of Ghent 
has thirty convents in Belgium where blind, deaf, dumb and 
mentally deficient orphans and abandoned children are cared 
for. All of these are in urgent need of assistance. England is 
almost exhausted with the many demands made on her charity 
and cannot adequately meet the situation. But America, pledged 
as it is to restore Belgium, cannot be indifferent to the cries of 
these little waifs and sufferers, who will die unless help is 
forthcoming. If the rich will give of their wealth and the poor 
of their poverty, countless numbers of these helpless little ones 
may be saved from untimely ends. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Alexander Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 

Bury, Lancashire, England. MoTHER Mary DvuccaAn. 


Unlisted Enlistments 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There are hidden saints and unlisted enlisters. They are 
the heroic mothers, fathers, and sisters of the courageous boys 
who in the spirit of sacrifice and loyalty have offered their 
lives to defend the honor of their national mother, America. 
A bullet or shell may still their lives and bring a reward to 
their sacrifice, but on many a household-altar sorrowing hearts 
will be offered long after their boys’ hearts are stilled in death. 

The following letter shows a mother’s pierced heart wherein 
God has poured the oil and wine of His consoling grace. The 
daughter is a Sister in a certain convent where I recently gave 
a retreat. The letter seemed so pathetically loyal and motherly 
resigned that I thought it might bring consolation to mothers’ 
hearts, for mothers only can speak to mothers’ hearts: 


My dear Daughter: 
Your sweet letter reached us yesterday and brought much 


consolation and comfort to myself and father, as well as 
to your brothers and sisters. It would be hard for me to 
tell you in a letter the many events that took place in our 
home, the last week that Albert spent with us. We were all 
so glad to have him come home; only to have our joys 
shattered and be left in sorrow and lonesomeness. 

My daughter, my sorrows are yours also; and you ask me 
to tell you just what took place here. I shall give you the 
opening and the closing scenes only. You will judge for 
yourself how hard it has been for us all. 

He came home from Detroit, Sunday morning, just in 
time for ten-thirty Mass. When he came in, I suppose, he 
thought I had been feeling badly, so he sat down in the 
kitchen where I was preparing dinner; and he said in a 
most sad way; “Mother, how do you feel about my going 
to war? I hope you do not take it too hard. You must have 
the proper spirit.” Looking at me, with his eyes full of tears, 
he began to sing softly “America, Here is Thy Boy.” I begged 
him to leave the room for I was then prostrated, but he 
put his arms around me, and asked me to be brave, because 
“ Duty called him and he must go.” 

By that time, the family had all gone out of the kitchen 
and I saw, with the grace of God, that I was called upon 
to make a sacrifice, a sacrifice, by offering my son, who is as 
tender and dear to me now, as when he was laid in my arms 
at his birth. But, since he is willing to leave the world and 
all its pleasures, it must be for his good and surely our 
prayers will follow him. 

ow, I will tell you, oh, how hard, it was, to part. Ruth 
and Gertrude were the only two that could be home for 
dinner. Father, also George and Marguerite could not come, 
however, we ate our dinner and he left soon after. He took 
off his ring, his watch and cuff-links and said: “Here, 
Mother, these are yours. Take care of them until I come 
back.” He gave everything he owned away and went with 
what he had on and his beads. ; 

My child, it was a cruel parting. As I tell them, to enlist 
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in time of peace is bad enough, but we are in war, and God 
alone knows what it is coming to. Albert, surely will be 
in great danger and when I saw him for the iast time, 
I thought, “Will you ever see us again, will you ever come 
back”? It surely was hard for him to leave us. His white 
face showed the awful strain he was undergoing. 

And now that it is all over with, you wonder how I am. 
Well, I am trying to live through it, for the sake of those 
who call me mother and for poor father. It is always hard 
for him you know. He took it very hard when you left 
and of course this parting was a hard blow to him. 

Only for our holy religion that gives us comfort in time 
of sorrow, we should never be able to stand it. I feel that 
many prayers have been offered for us, since we are all back 
to our work again without any serious breakdown. 

I will not forget all you tell me, dear child, to put my trust 
in the Blessed Mother and to place your brother within the 
Sacred Heart, where I know, he will be safe. Do not forget 
us, we need your prayers. With fond remembrances from 


the family, I am, Your loving mother. 


Here indeed is a mother after God’s Heart. 
Baltimore. W. J. Ennis, S. J. 


St. Patrick’s Purgatory 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is pleasing to learn that the litigation concerning- St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory has ended satisfactorily, but is not Mr. Les- 
lie in error when he writes that it was settled without recourse 
to British law? According to the Liverpool Catholic Times the 
action has just been tried at the Donegal Quarter Sessions, and 
has resulted in a rejection of Sir John Leslie’s claim. In giving 
judgment, Judge Cooke, a non-Catholic, reviewed the history 
of Lough Derg. All the estate surrounding the island once 
belonged to the Catholic Church. At the Reformation a certain 
Bishop Leslie, who had transferred his affections from Scotland 
to Donegal, secured the estate, and an Act of Parliament was 
sought to put a stop to the pilgrimages. But the pilgrimages 
continued. The Catholics never gave up posession of the island. 
Authority over it was exercised by the prior who received the 
rent of the cottages in earlier times a penny a year, and later 
a shilling. “I am convinced,” said Judge Cooke, "that the origi- 
nal Church which owned the island never laid aside its claim, 
and never acknowledged that anyone else had dominion over this 
ancient and holy ground.” A decision was therefore rendered 
in favor of the Bishop of Clogher. 

New York. 


The Pope’s Proposal and the President’s Reply 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The fundamental idea as expressed in the Vatican’s proposal 
is that right be established in the place of might, that armaments 
be diminished, and that arbitration be substituted for armies. 

The President states his conception of the foundation of the 
Pope’s plan as follows: “His Holiness in substance proposes 
that we return to the status quo ante-bellum.” This is not the 
basis of the Pope’s proposal which, instead of advocating a 
return to anything, urges the substitution throughout the world 
of the moral force of right for the material force of might. 
This, instead of a return on its path, would be a great advance 
for civilization. 

The most serious objection urged by the President to the 
acceptance of the Pope’s proposal is contained in the expressed 
fear that the establishment of peace upon the basis of the 
proposal would permit a recovery by Germany of its full strength 
and place it in a position to renew its present policy. In the 
first place, this takes into consideration only the danger to 
world-peace from those at present in control of the German 
Empire, whereas the Pope’s plan obviates such an assault on the 
patt of any nation by establishing right as the universal guide 
of national conduct, and enforcing such conduct on the part of 
any recalcitrant nation through coercion by all the other nations. 

If the proposal were followed out, there would be a mutual 
diminution of armaments to an arbitrary minimum to be de- 
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termined upon. Therefore, Germany's armament would be re- 
duced to this arbitrary size. It is difficult to see how there could 
be any recuperation of strength with this diminished armament 
kept at a fixed minimum. If Germany attempted to use this 
minimum armament for purposes of aggression, or sought to in- 
crease it, the plan provides for the prevention of such viola- 
tion of her word of honor by the united opposition of all the 
other nations. 

Nor would the proposed plan result, as President Wilson says, 
“in abandoning the new-born Russia to the intrigue 
attempted by all the malign influences to which the German 
Government has of late accustomed the world.” On the con- 
trary, the plan provides against this by its fundamental estab- 
lishment of right, and the enforcement of such conduct on the 
part of all nations. 

The President asks: “Can peace be based upon a restitu- 
tion of its (Germany’s) power or upon any word of honor it 
could pledge?” No, but such is not the basis for peace that 
the Pope proposes. President Wilson further writes: “No peace 
can rest securely upon political or economic restrictions meant 
to benefit some nations and cripple or embarrass others, upon 
vindictive action of any sort, or any kind of revenge or delib- 
erate injury.” This is true, and it is one of the reasons why 
the Pope’s plan rests upon such a secure foundation, for in its 
essence as well as in its explicit suggestions, it provides against 
political and economic restrictions, against the crippling and em- 
barrassment of any nation, against vindictive action of any 
sort, against any kind of revenge, against any deliberate injury. 

The President says: “ The test of every plan of peace 
is this: Is it based upon the faith of all the peoples involved?” . . 
The foundation of the Pope’s plan embraces this very thing, 
the faith of all the peoples involved. If Germany accepted his 
plan it would be one of the clearest evidences of good faith 
and its freedom from the military autocracy which has so long 
dominated it. 

President Wilson declares: “An enduring peace 
be based upon justice and fairness and the common rights of 
mankind.” This is the very foundation of the Pope’s pro- 
posal... 

Further, according to the President, “ We cannot take the word 
of the present rulers of Germany as a guarantee of anything that 
is to endure, unless explicitly supported by . . conclusive 
evidence of the will and purpose of the German people them- 
selves ” Germany’s change from a military nation to a 
nation listening to the pacific proposals of the Pope, speaking 
as the Vicar of the Prince of Peace, would be the clearest 
possible evidence of the exercise by the German people of such 
will and purpose. Moreover, the Pope’s plan provides for their 
continuance along that path, by the united action of all the 
other nations. 

And not only does it make provision against attack.upon the 
peace of the world by the German people, but by any other 
people, against whom would be exerted equally the combined 
power of the rest of the world. 

The President concludes: “We must await some new evidence 
of the purposes of the great peoples of the Central Powers. 
God grant it may be given soon and in a way to restore the 
confidence of all peoples everywhere in the faith of nations and 
the possibility of a covenanted peace.” 

No evidence of the purposes of the Central Powers could be 
an assurance of the faith of ali nations. Such assurance is to 
be found, however, in the alliance of all nations, suggested by 
the Pope, based upon the Divine and eternal truth of the essen- 
tial superiority of right over might as the guide for national 
conduct, and made feasible in its operations by the material 
force of all the nations exerted against any which broke its 
solemn pledge. 

Point-a-Pic, Canada. 


- must 


G. T. 








Mail for Soldiers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I note with some satisfaction that AMERICA can now be for- 
warded to the soldiers at the front by merely placing the one- 
cent stamp over the notice in the upper right-hand corner. This 
is certainly an excellent way to provide the boys with reading 
matter and I sincerely hope that the number of Americas for- 
warded each week will overburden the mail man. We should all 
join in this movement. All kinds of magazines, some of them dan- 
gerous to the spiritual welfare of a Catholic, are sure to flood 
the camps, and naturally, if he can’t get the right kind, the 
Catholic soldier will read the wrong kind, not with any malice 
but for lack of something else. We all know how dangerous 
such a practice might become to his faith. 

I am in a position to send several back issues of AMERICA, 
Extension and the Catholic World to the front, and I know 
several others who would willingly do the same but we are 
somewhat at a loss just how to go about it. Of course, all these 
lack the notice in the upper corner, hence they can’t be forwarded 
by merely placing a stamp on them. And again, we are at a loss 
how to address them in using the regular mailing system. 

An answer in AMERICA to these small problems, I feel con- 
fident, would result in hundreds of Catholic magazines for our 
fighting brothers, which otherwise they might never receive. 

Elizabeth, N. J. J. R. 


{Papers and magazines for soldiers may be sent to the Chap- 
lains’ Aid Society, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Those who 
wish to send mail direct to soldiers in camp within the borders 
of the United States should use this form of address: 


GEORGE JONES, 
Company X, Regiment, 
Camp Wadsworth, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 





The form of address for soldiers abroad is 


FRANK SMITH, 
Company X, —— Regiment, 
American Expeditionary Force. 
The address should be written legibly on the upper left-hand 
eerner of the envelope—Ed. AMERICA. ] 


“God the Invisible King ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I fear that the communication of Mr. Millar in America for 
August 25, may confuse an issue which seemed sufficiently 
clear. There’ are two aspects under which we may view H. W. 
Wells’ “God the Invisible King.” The first is to look upon the 
book as an explanation of the present religious opinions of its 
author. The other is to regard it as a sort of text-book of 
“modern” theology, giving expression to the spirit and trend of 
non-Catholic religious thought throughout the world. Mr. Wells 
insists that his work is of value and deserving of special atten- 
tion, only when considered under this second aspect. Mr. 
Woodlock quite agrees with him. Hence, when the latter 
asserts that the “spirit of the book is a portent of the times 
and may perhaps be welcomed as the beginning of a movement 
towards the truth,” he is evidently referring to the text-boox of 
modern theology and not merely to the religious vagaries of the 
English novelist. 

In my former letter it was to this statement of Mr. Woodlock 
that I wished to take decided exception. For I am uriable to 
persuade myself that the abandonment of Protestantism, for in- 
stance, in favor of this new religion marks any advance in the 
direction of truth. I fail to perceive any spiritual gain for those 
who cut loose from a perverted Christianity because of its 
inconsistencies, in order to plunge ‘into an anti-Christianity 
teeming with greater and far more dangerous inconsistencies. 
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Yet this is precisely what is happening if we may credit Mr. 
Wells. For he assures us that the new teaching is traceable in 
many professedly Christian books, and it is to be heard from 
Christian pulpits. 

On the other and relatively unimportant question, whether 
or not the personal views of Mr. Wells in matters of religion 
have undergone a change for the better, whether the metamor- 
phosis of the Huxleyan Rationalist into the ardent disciple of 
this newly found deity is really a step towards the light, I shall 
not quarrel with Mr. Millar. I have already expressed my 
view on that point and I see no reason for changing it. 

However, I do think that Mr. Millar is a trifle inaccurate 
when he says that Mr. Wells is “undoubtedly thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Protestantism, but quite ignorant of the Catholic 
religion.” When did the Nicene Creed become a peculiarly Pro- 
testant formula? The author of “ God the Invisible King ” seems 
remarkably conversant with it. Are the Unity and Trinity of 
God, the Virgin-Birth of Jesus Christ, his Divinity, the sacrificial 
nature of His death upon the Cross, doctrines peculiar to Protes- 
tantism? Yet Mr. Wells appears to have given considerable 
time and attention to their study. 

Let me add in conclusion that it was far from my mind to 
say anything that could prove offensive to non-Catholic in- 
quirers after the truth. Rather would I put them on their guard 
against this new theology, as a collection of errors most perni- 
cious in their nature and destructive of all true religion. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Joseru R. Srack, S. J. 


Too Much Social Work 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Social workers are persons of high ideals, of feminine instincts, 
dreamers of utopian schemes for the betterment of: humanity. 
They are largely recruited from the class of idle, well-to-do 
people: They have a great sympathy for those not so fortunate 
as themselves, and are, doubtless, sincere in their desire to do 
good. Let us pause for a moment and consider the causes that 
have produced such numbers of these busy people. For many 
years the wealthy people of our prosperous country have been 
donating funds to help the poor and distressed. These funds 
have been exempt from taxation and have increased immensely. 
The administration of this great trust necessitates the employ- 
ment of many workers and has brought into public notice thou- 
sands of people all anxious to serve. So many have believed 
themselves called to this work that it is difficult to find paying 
places for them in private societies, hence the legislature is 
called upon each year to consider a constantly increasing number 
of measures which propose new departments in social work with 
their consequent addition of social workers. The Massachusetts 
legislature itself, recognizing the demands of the social-workers, 
so-called, three years ago appointed a “ Social Welfare Commit- 
tee” to hear these petitioners, and to this committee can be 
traced much of the “ high-brow ” legislation which has so greatly 
added to our State tax. 

Now the questions in the mind of the every-day, common- 
sense tax-payer are: Where will this agitation lead and when 
is it going to reach a climax? The State is burdened almost 
to the limit of endurance in its efforts to care for its pauper and 
criminal element. To add to this burden the support of hundreds 
of social workers who never produced anything but dreams and 
high-flown speeches is unpardonable. 

Massachusetts has reached its high place in statehood by ad- 
hering to good old common-sense methods of conducting its 
business. Of late years its tendency has been to stray very far 


‘away from the business methods that alone can lead to prosper- 


ity. We are drifting towards a condition where too many people 
are dependent upon the State. Individual effort and indepen- ~ 
dence are passing away. This, if continued, means loss of bus- 
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iness and disintegration of the commonwealth of which we have 
all been proud. It is time we faced facts. There has been no 
diminution of paupers and dependents in our State, notwith- 
standing the frantic efforts of these well-intentioned people. On 
the contrary, there are more today than ever before, thus proving 
the uselessness of our expenditures in this direction. Boston has 
become the “ Mecca” to which the spineless wend their weary 
way from other parts of the country, sure of a welcome in its 
many homes and harbors for the idle. Can we afford to expand 
our hospitality further, or would it not be wiser to close the open 
door to much of this useless work, and let the mendicants move 
on to other fields, and perchance to some work for their necessi- 
ties? 


Boston. JosepH MATTHEW SULLIVAN. 


The Sisters in the Civil War 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Having read, with a great deal of pleasure, AMERICA’S recent 
account of the activities of the Sisters of Mercy during the 
Civil War, it has occurred to us to send you a little more de- 
tailed recital of their labors in Mississippi during the same 
period. 

The Rt. Rev. William Henry Elder of Natchez, Miss., hav- 
ing made application to the mother house of the Sisters of Mercy 
in Baltimore, Md., a foundation was finally agreed upon, April 
30, 1860, at the solicitation of the Very Rev. M. Grignon, V.G., 
who had stopped in Baltimore on his way to Europe. 

On October 9 of the same year, a little band of four. Sisters 
and two postulants, Sister M. de Sales Browne being superior. 
left Baltimore, and, traveling by rail, reached Vicksburg three 
days later. On October 22 they opened a school, which they 
continued to teach successfully until the siege of Vicksburg, 
during which the school was broken up. The convent was turned 
into a hospital, though it was too small to afford anything like 
adequate shelter for the sick and wounded soldiers. As soon as 
possible, the Confederate Government opened a hospital at Miss- 
issippi Springs, inviting the Sisters to take charge. There were 
730 sick in this improvised hospital, which was unsanitary, 
neglected, and even destitute of the necessary cooking utensils, 
so that the Sisters were much distressed at their inability to 
relieve in the way they desired the suffering of the soldiers. 

In the latter part of July, when the serious shelling of Vicks- 
burg began, the Government moved the hospital from Mississippi 
Springs to the Deaf and Dumb Institute in Jackson. Here all were 
finally settled by All Saints’ Day, but as they found the surgeon 
who had requested their services there fully equal to the task of 
caring for his hundred or so wounded soldiers, they proceeded 
to Oxford, accompanied by their pastor, Rev. F. X. Leray, after- 
wards Archbishop of New Orleans, to take charge of the hos- 
pital there. The Mississippi University, consisting of twelve 
large buildings, and destined finally to accommodate one thousand 
wounded soldiers, now became their home. 

One little incident related by Mother Ignatius Sumner, her- 
self a member of that devoted band, may bear repetition here. 
A grim November day was closing slowly when news came 
that the flat car, bringing in the wounded soldiers from Corinth, 
had been derailed. The surgeon, his limited staff, and the chap- 
lain, went with all possible haste to the scene of the disaster, 
Mother de Sales awaiting the arrival of each new group of 
wounded soldiers. On account of the scarcity of mules and am- 
bulances, the transfer took hours and continued into the night. 
After providing for the comfort of those who had arrived and 
stretching her scanty supply of bed clothing and medicine to 
their utmost limits, the good Mother realized that the fires were 
dying down, the night growing colder and the fuel very scarce. 
The little band of Sisters had been scattered through the differ- 
ent buildings, but wood must be had to keep her dear wounded 
charges from dying of cold. Seizing an axe, she slipped si- 
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lently out into the night, and walked quickly to an adjoining 
woodland, where in the flickering light of the brushwood fire 
she had kindled to frighten away possible wild cats, her frail 
body bent to the unaccustomed task of cutting wood. Her 
dreary labor brought comfort to many wounded soldiers, the 
Blue as well as the Gray. 

At Oxford the field of labor was wide, but conditions had 
improved very much when, at the expiration of a month, the 
Sisters were rushed off before the advance of the Federals; all 
the sick who could leave had been previously disposed of. After 
many hardships, they took charge of the first real ‘ Mississippi 
Hospital,” which had been purchased in Jackson by Dr. Brickett 
of New Orleans. In the May following, the Federals, after a 
slight skirmish, took possession of Jackson, burnt the church 
and the priest’s house, but respected the hospital. 

Little more was done by the soldiers of the North until after 
the surrender of Vicksburg, when the victors laid siege to Jack- 
son in earnest. The position of the hospital became very dan- 
gerous, and as a consequence the Sisters were conducted to the 
State House by Father Leray, while the surgeon in charge re- 
moved the wounded across Pearl River, where the Sisters joined 
them, and they began their flight in an open car, over which a 
tent had been stretched as a protection from the sun. They did 
not travel by night, spending their nights as best they might, in 
towns, in deserted houses, and wherever they could find shelter. 
During the night spent in Selma, Alabama, Mother de Sales, after 
attending to the comfort of the wounded, spent the time gath- 
ering wood and replenishing the fires, in order that those lodged 
in the deserted hotel of the place should not suffer from cold. 

They finally reached Shelby, Alabama, where they continued 
their labors in behalf of wounded and suffering soldiers until 
the surrender of Lee rendered their services no longer neces- 
sary. On their return to Vicksburg, they found that the North- 
ern officers had taken full possession of their convent, and it 
was eight months before these gentlemen departed therefrom, 
but, as all things earthly pass, so has vanished all but the mem- 
ory of the horrors that once threatened to disrupt our mighty 
nation. 


Vicksburg, Miss. SISTERS OF MERCY. 


The Library Lions 


To the Editor of America: 


A wide entrance flanked by two recumbent lions of enormous 
size, whose demeanor is that of a placid and supercilious aloof- 
ness to the bustle and hum round about them, marks one 
of the busiest meetingplaces of men, the public library in 
New York. They, too, have the inscrutable air of cognizance. 
Cognizance of what? Baffling to man is the secret lore of the 
Sphinx, and the knowing smile of Mona Lisa, mixing benediction 
with disdain, puzzles and eludes, while it yet arouses speculation. 
These are among the supreme triumphs of the artist, symbols of 
wisdom and knowledge and truth, before which men will stand 
ever a questioner. Theirs is the knowledge that embraces all 
the past, all the future: peaceful seed-fields and battle carnages, 
States foundering and creeds dissolving, man living out his al- 
lotted period in courage, or in doubt, or in fear. What then? 
The question of questions; the question that has been asked 
insistently through the ages of the Sphinx, and of the woman, 
and now, henceforward, to be asked of the lions. For the lions 
in their detachment, strength, vision and immobility are, in their 
way, the symbols of wisdom and knowledge and truth, couching 
high above the heads of the throng, remote and yet near, invit- 
ing and disdaining, benignant and indifferent, somnolent and 
alert, prescient and dumb, the paradoxical guardians of a treas- 
ure to which man must come, if he come at all, as an humble 
seeker. 


Brooklyn. STEPHEN I. HANNIGAN. 
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New York City. 
A Nationwide Novena for Peace 


HE American people are beginning to realize the 
magnitude of the task to which we are committed. 
With the departure of the first contingents of the con- 
script army to the cantonments, and the special war- 
session of Congress swiftly drawing to its close, the 
period of preparation is nearing completion, the day of 
actual fighting is looming larger and nearer, and apathy 
is giving place to deep concern. The khaki in our streets 
is losing its glow of romance and taking on a more sin- 
ister significance, and the exultation experienced 
throughout the country at the thought of the most dis- 
tinguished men of Europe seeking help at the shrine of 
liberty is being succeeded by a sense of the gravest re- 
sponsibility. The poetry of it all has had its little day, 
war-clouds are rapidly gathering, and things are settling 
down to grim reality. 

The Red Cross is making colossal preparations to tend 
the wounded; by day and by night munition factories are 
pouring out their messengers of death; soldiers are being 
taught the surest ways of shedding human blood; doc- 
tors are being mustered into service by thousands; 
priests are donning military uniforms and packing the 
holy oils to anoint the dying; there are empty chairs in 
every household and women’s cheeks are wet with tears 
of sad foreboding. Our hearts are steeled tor war, we 
are prepared to go to the end, the bitter end whose com- 
ing no one can see; but in spite of all this, more fer- 
vently than ever before, our lips are constant in prayers 
for peace. 

The pleading of the Holy Father with all who have 
been redeemed by Christ to lay aside their strife, though 
it has fixed the eyes of the whole world on peace and 
undoubtedly hastened its advent, has not been altogether 
successful. The Pope is not of course surprised. In 
fact, what has actually happened seems to have been an- 
ticipated by him some months ago when he bade all his 
children turn in their agony of pain to the gentle, the 
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gracious Queen of Peace. Have we obeyed his bidding? 
Certainly in private. But have we made a united effort 
to win through her powerful intercession the priceless 
boon for which every heart is longing but which still 
seems so far away? We should do so at once. 

An easy, practical way of doing this would be a novena 
to the Queen of Peace, made simultaneously in every 
Catholic church and chapel in the land. Much might be 
expected from the mystical nine days of concerted 
prayer, if all the members of every parish and all the 
soldiers in every military camp would first purify their 
hearts from sin, and then, gathering each evening before 
Our Lady’s statue, would humbly supplicate her assist- 
ance, uniting their voices in a common formula, voices 
lisping with childhood, trembling with age, and strong 
with the years of maturity. If our prayer for peace ex- 
pressed in the words written by the Vicar of the Prince 
of Peace and directed to her whom he has called the 
Queen of Peace were to rise as a single petition from 
millions of pure hearts, it would have so mighty a vol- 
ume that it would thunder at the gates of Heaven, and 
Our Lady could not but hearken. The feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception would be a good day for the novena 
to end, a feast that inspires confidence. For what is 
Lourdes but the gift of a compassionate mother to her 
suffering children? Perhaps the Queen of Peace will 
grant us no less a boon. 


Are They Catholics? 


HIS very morning about 1,800,000 Catholic children 
welcomed Jesus Christ in the schools where alone 
He is not shown the door. These children are sharing in 
the heritage of Christ. No narrow bigotry cramps the 
field of their education. Nothing that can make them 
good citizens, faithful servants of their fellows and of 
God, will be left undone. Today they began their work 
in the name of the triune God, and from their childish 
hearts went up the prayers that are as incense before the 
throne of the Most High. The thought fills every Catho- 
lic with joy, with humble gratitude to Almighty God. 
But how many millions of Catholic children began the 
work of the day in schools which count it at least a 
breach of propriety, or a mark of childish fanaticism, to 
utter the sacred Name of Jesus Christ in adoration? 
Across the exultation with which we regard our paro- 
chial schools, strikes the sobering thought that today the 
majority of our Catholic children are in non-Catholic 
and anti-Catholic schools. What is to become of these 
little ones? There are exceptions, but parents who so 
disregard the rights of their children as to send them to 
non-Catholic schools, are not likely to display the zeal of 
a Xavier in instructing them in the duties of religion. 
Infinitely worse is the case, if these blind parents are 
cursed with wealth. From families of this kind arise the 
scandals that in certain communities have made the name 
of Catholic almost a reproach, as well as generations 
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utterly lost to the Church. We have too many “ prom- 
inent Catholics” who arrogantly assume that the law 
was not made for them. But 


Let no one talk to me about zeal for the Church, and last of 
all, one bearing the proud name of Christian knight, if he has 
not zeal for the Christian education of little children, whether 
they be his own or not. I cannot conceive that any knight 
would fail to send his children to the Catholic school; and if 
he should, he is unworthy the name he bears. No, that should 
be a test of his Catholicism. 

These splendid words were spoken some years ago, 
to the Knights of Columbus by the Bishop of Nashville. 
Time has not blunted their point. Whatever his title or 
degree, the man who exposes his children to the blighting 
influence of the school in which Christ has no part, de- 
fends his right to the name “ Catholic” with extreme 
difficulty. 


“God Keep and Guide You!” 


66 E a good man, my dear,” were Scott’s last words 

to his faithful Lockhart. In the darkness of the 
shadow of death, life’s true values are revealed. So, too, 
there are times of stress and crisis in the life of every 
man, in which he realizes that the glories of spiritual 
conquest are worthier than all the victories of military 
genius, and the beauty of the unseen world, more de- 
sirable than the fairness of this earth and sky, upon 
which we look with eyes of flesh. 

It was in this realization, perhaps, that the President 
of the United States wrote his splendid greeting of 
September 4, “ To the Soldiers of the National Army.” 
Called from every rank of civil life, and hating “ mili- 
tarism,” the triumph of force over right, as all honest 
men must hate it, these young Americans have left their 
all, even to the severance of the dearest earthly ties, to 
defend their country. They are no ordinary men. 
Whatever their previous position, their sacrifice has ex- 
alted them. Their uniform is their patent of nobility ; for, 
in the President’s words, they have become “ the soldiers 
of freedom,” upon whom “the eyes of the world are 
fixed.” 

Let it be your pride, therefore, to show all men everywhere 
not only what good soldiers you are, but also what good 
men you are, keeping yourselves fit and straight in every- 
thing, and pure and clean through and through. Let us set 
for ourselves a standard so high that it will be a glory to 
live up to it, and then let us live up to it, and add a new 
laurel to the crown of America. My affectionate confidence 
goes with you in every battle and in every test. God keep 
and guide you! 

These young Americans, soldiers of the highest type, 
have answered their country’s call that for us, for our 
children and our children’s children, there may be se- 
cured a world at rest in the blessings of peace. Most of 
them will come back to us; but some must die that free- 
dom may not perish. Today as the camps fill and the 
battalions depart, from the heart of every American goes 
forth the prayer of our President for these young men, 
the chosen of the nation, “ God keep and guide you! ” 
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Again, Why? 


66 T some of these street-corner meetings,” charged 

the learned jurist, “ people are abused because 
they cherish certain religious convictions.” True are 
these words, quoted from a recent charge to a New 
York Grand Jury, and true they have been these many 
moons. But one wonders, and the wonder grows, why 
no one in authority ever uttered them before. They re- 
mained unspoken until, a few weeks since, a young man 
undertook to abuse a certain group of citizens called, 
sometimes in derision and sometimes in honor, “ Jews.”’ 
Whereupon the mills of the law began to grind, and for 
the next thirty days will they grind away at the iniquity 
of this young man who dared attack the religious con- 
victions of the Jews. 

It is well. Jew-baiters, and all other “ baiters” and 
“ phobes,” form a low class; almost as low as those 
whose main purpose in life is to make money by baiting 
Section 1,142 of New York’s Penal Code. That section 
purposes, among other things, to protect the peace, dig- 
nity and decency of the people against the inroads of 
the birth-controllers. Fitly, then, did the young man 
who, according to reports, began his civic life with the 
meager equipment of a soap-box and a vigorous hatred 
of Jews, receive the penalty sometimes, but not always, 
dealt out to those who violate the law of nature and the 
law of the sovereign State of New York, to wit: thirty 
days on Blackwell’s Island. 

Again, it is well that the law has finally seen fit to 
investigate the motives and the careers of those public 
brawlers, whose exclusive theme is abuse of religion. 
One may attack the religious convictions of the Hard- 
shell Baptists.or of the Cumberland Presbyterians, and 
walk forth from Union Square unscathed. No person 
owing allegiance to these confessions live in that ward, 
and, no doubt, very few are registered voters in this city 
of sublimated bluff and blare. Similarly, one may an- 
nounce to the populace that Catholic priests drive a thriv- 
ing trade in the sale of absolutions, and depart as sound 
in limb, if a trifle more unsound in brain, as he came. 
But if he wishes to continue in the unfettered pursuit of 
what he deems peace, freedom and prosperity, he will 
expunge from the soiled tablets of his memory, every 
trace of the word and the idea, roughly corresponding to 
“ Jew.” 

As is but common justice, the religious convictions of 
our Jewish brethren are now amply protected. The law 
has made a good beginning. May it proceed prosper- 
ously, and even go so far as to deem public attacks on the 
Catholic Church, her ministers and her people, at least 
a minor breach of decorum, to be frowned upon for the 
duration of the war. It would seem graceful, if nothing 
else, to wait until our young men have returned from the 
task, which they deem a privilege, of fighting for our 
common country, before violent and obscene abuse of all 
that they hold dearest is again considered permissible in 
the streets of New York. In the meantime, the repeated 
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assaults, led by the Bishop of Rome, on our cherished 
American institutions, will be completely met, after cer- 
tain things have been explained to the satisfaction of the 
post office authorities and of the Attorney-General, by 
that noble patriot, Mr. Thomas Watson, of Georgia. 


A Guiding Sign 


66 TALL ship and a star to steer by ” was all that 
a high-hearted sailor lad said he desired. 


“ His eyes forever on a sign 
To make him plow a perfect line” 


is a couplet describing an aspiring young farmer’s life. 
Soth mottoes are excellent and might well be used by 
men and women of other callings too. For from high 
ideals are born the most serviceable realities. In religion, 
art or trade little that is worth while was ever produced 
by those who were not idealists. Some spur, exemplar, 
torch or touchstone outside of himself is necessary to 
call forth what is best in a man. That bright guiding 
star will bring the sailor’s tall ship safely home at last, 
and by keeping his eye on the landmark at the end of the 
field the farmer’s boy will always plow a straight furrow. 

Now that vacations are over and the year’s work has 
begun once more, the world’s toilers in home, school, 
field, mart or shop would do well to find a guiding sign 
that will help them work with energy and cheerfulness. 
But what would better meet this need than keeping be- 
fore the mind a picture of Our Saviour’s home at Na- 
zareth. For there St. Joseph patiently worked at his 
carpenter’s bench day in and day out. Our Lady spun 
and swept, and God’s own Son did not disdain to toil 
with His hands in the weary years of His earthly life. 
The contemplation of that humble and contented little 
household, and of the perfection with which everything 
was done there will give the world’s toilers, whether 
they have to steer a course or plow a furrow, the bright- 
est, surest guide, they can desire. 


A Splendid Failure 


OHN HART, of North Carolina, possibly of sound 
mind, but very probably weak of body, enjoys the 
guaranteed right of working in a cotton-mill. Not only 
may he work in a cotton-mill, but he may toil there for 
more than eight hours a day; for eleven, to be precise, 
and who is the wiser when the clock is set back? But 
John Hart may not vote, or sue, or be sued, and someone 
else has the first right to his wages. It would seem that 
John’s sole and exclusive right is to work. There is 
nothing startling in all this. To work is about the only 
right that many Americans enjoy, and a fair percentage 
of them fail in their endeavors to collect a living wage in 
return for their labor. What may be startling in the 
present case, is the solicitude of the great State of North 
Carolina to safeguard the right of John to.work in a 
cotton-mill, for John Hart is only thirteen years old. 
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Happy John, to be the ward of so provident a State! 

But John’s importance does not stop here. The Fed- 
eral Court for the western district of North Carolina 
has agreed that John’s right to labor in a cotton-mill is 
not to be hampered by the Federal law which went into 
effect on September 1. Very probably the Court is right. 
The law in question embodies the contention of Congress 
that its power to regulate interstate commerce may also 
be used to regulate conditions of labor within the several 
States. This means the adoption of the principle that 
Congress may rightly do by indirection, what the Con- 
stitution forbids it to do directly, a principle fraught with 
much danger to the undoubted right of every State to 
regulate, within constitutional limits, its internal affairs. 

The North Carolina decision is in no sense a disaster. 
If the law is a failure, it is a splendid failure. Ulti- 
mately the decision will do more to check the physical 
and moral murder of children in mines and factories, 
than could have ever been accomplished by a law which 
applies only to those establishments engaged in inter- 
state commerce, and affects almost a negligible percent- 
age of children employed in “ gainful pursuits.” The 
earnest work which culminated in the Federal law, did 
much to focus the attention of the country upon the evil, 
and in this lay its chief value. But reform must begin 
at home, if the evil is to be eradicated. Even if sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court, the Federal law is but a 
weak instrument. The only effective way to put a stop 
to the exploitation of children in trade, is by wisely con- 
ceived and vigorously enforced local regulaticns. 


The Bright Angel 


NEW YORK newspaper recently suggested that in 

the phrase, “ Death’s bright angel,” the adjective 

was badly chosen. The conclusion reached, or rather 

suggested, was that persons accustomed to reyel in senti- 

mentality and bathos might be allowed to consider the 

angel “ bright,” while hard-headed folk must necessarily 
adopt an opposite view. 

The conclusion mirrors fairly a world which, since it - 
has forgotten God and Christ who, in St. Paul’s incisive 
words is “our life,” must choose between misleading 
sentimentality and despair. In the remembrance of his 
sins, every Christian must fear death and the reckoning, 
but to fear death, says St. Gregory, is to conquer death. 
With him that feareth the Lord, is God’s word to His 
people, it shall go well in the latter end, and in the day 
of his death he shall be blessed. For since Christ died 
for us, they who have fallen asleep in Him, shall surely 
rise with Him. Death is terrible only to the man whose 
heart is in his possessions; God’s servants know that for 
all their unworthiness, there remaineth a rest for the 
people of God. Bright indeed is the face of the angel 
who at close of day leads us home to God our Father, 
tired children, bearing the few poor sheaves that only 
His love for us can make acceptable. 
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Literature 


UNLOCKING THE MEDIEVAL MIND 


RTISTICALLY considered, the “medieval mind” is identical 
with the Catholic mind of today. In the domain of thought 
and emotion and their innumerable forms of manifestation, no 
undertone of apology need temper our claim to kinship with our 
forefathers in the Faith. We are the “children of the saints”; 
to us has been transmitted the authentic voice of God; religiously 
and esthetically we are in the direct line of. noble descent; and 
our Catholic inheritance still perpetuates the same principles of 
belief and aspiration that of old, in art and literature, filled the 
world with its most enduring monuments of the beautiful and 
the sublime. Listen to the “ Dies Irae,’ gaze on the Gothic 
glories of Chartres, follow Dante through the “Inferno,” or 
repress, if you can, your rapture before the Madonna of Cima- 
bue, and say whether any but the Catholic soul today finds there 
its native ideal of self-expression. 

And far back into that medieval mind, all the greatest master- 
pieces of modern literature strike their richest and most nutrient 
roots. It is a commonplace that at the foot of the altar the 
modern drama was born. The whole field of romance takes 
its very name and nature from peoples whose life and ideals 
sprang from the deeps of the unseen. Out of our liturgy came 
the first pulsings of Anglo-Saxon song. Round a great act of 
national devotion, a pilgrimage of penance and prayer and praise, 
Chaucer grouped his most compelling stories; and from a cur- 
rent treatise on moral theology, he constructed one of his most 
characteristic creations, “The Parson’s Tale.” Even satire and 
the less reverent forms of popular wit and fancy disclose how 
intimately religion was intertwined with daily life. 

Now, in modern university instruction, all scientific work in 
literature has, rightly or wrongly, centered almost exclusively in 
“research.” It proceeds on the principle that literature is a 
mirror of life, and dominated by ideas of mental evolution, 
it studies literary forms and movements in their heredity and 
environment, in pedigree and development, but with an emphatic 
fascination for all manner of sources, origins and beginnings. 

In the interests of the advancement of knowledge, it is to be 
regretted that non-Catholic scholars have been left almost alone 
to exploit this field of literary origins in medieval life. With us, 
the cry should be Noblesse oblige. Still, the Catholic student 
seems but dimly conscious that he possesses, in the principles and 
practices of his faith, in the staples of Catholic education, in 
the normal workings of the contemporary Catholic mind, a truly 
magic and apocalyptic key to the interpretation of medieval 
literature as the embodiment of the medieval mind and heart. 
The Catholic youth is “heir of all the ages;” he has but to look 
into his own heart to read the noblest records of the race. 

Nor is there, in such an attitude, much peril of anachronism, 
of reading back into one period the ideas and sentiments of a 
later, more complex age. In essentials, the Church is semper 
eadem, yesterday, today and forever. In matters that naturally 
admit of progressive development and expansion, in the in- 
evitable readjustments occasioned by the life of changeless 
dogma in the mind of changeful man, even the mutable elements 
of Catholic ritual and observance date from an antiquity far 
more remote than the dawn of modern history; and when 
Leo XIII recalled the Catholic schools to the teachings of 
Aquinas as to the world’s best presentment of Catholic thought 
in this or any other age, that truly majestic act of magisterium, 
far from the spirit of the obscurantist or the reactionary, was 
really a recovery of our brightest Catholic tradition, a reillumi- 
nation of the heights whereon the Catholic mind is most con- 
genially at home, an iritrepid step forward in emancipation from 
temporary entanglements with pseudo-science, with the illusory 


promises of “modern thought” and other fallacious phases of 
contemporary intellectual degeneration. 

With the writers then of the Middle Age, the Catholic is 
among brethren who think his own thoughts and speak his own 
tongue. Doctrinally and devotionally, their literature reflects, 
as in a mirror, his own mental and emotional life. As modern 
pedagogues would express it, the Catholic student receives, in 
his baptismal legacy, an “apperceptive background” of great 
depth and amplitude; for the sympathetic reception and assimi- 
lation of impressions, even from those distant days, the soil of 
his mind is fully prepared; his soul-life is similar, his outlook 
on life much the; same; for that period, he has an “illative sense” 
of truly Horatian dimensions, totus, teres atque rotundus. In 
the dim-lit caverns of the subconscious, whence issue the forces 
of our instinctive life——our sympathies, our unbidden emotions, 
our temperament and disposition, our gleams of intuition, our 
impulses to aspire, our taste and tact, our uncanny second- 
sights,— the educated Catholic of today has accumulated ample 
store of memories, associations, principles, enlightened fantasies, 
deductions of reason, whisperings of conscience, graces, inspira- 
tions, footprints of angels, that all admit to intimate fellowship 
with the ages of chivalry and of faith. On the supreme questions 
of his origin, of the fact of sin, of his redemption as a child 
of God, of the Cathedra Petri and the Living Voice, of the 
means of grace, of a judgment to come, his mind cherishes no 
other convictions than a Knight of the Round Table, a Canter- 
bury Pilgrim, a Meistersinger, a gild-apprentice or a Doctor of 
the Sorbonne would recognize as his own. “Otherworldliness” 
has been styled the keynote of medievalism; it is still our most 
potent Catholic idea. It is a long cry from the “Coelestis Urbs 
Jerusalem” to the “Hound of Heaven;” but from generation to 
generation, the esprit de famille endures, with “Jesus as its food 
and Mary as its nursing Mother.” 

Presumably, too, the Catholic student of today familiarizes 
himself éarly with the Vulgate, the official Latin version of Holy 
Writ. Out of the Vulgate have come our common books of 
devotion, it is the back-bone of our religious writings, we hear 
it every day in the offices of the Church. To the men of the 
Middle Ages, it was the great literary thesaurus. Not that they 
neglected the classics, but the Scripture was closer to their hearts. 
Its diction, its idiom, its molds of thought and phrase became the 
current speech of enlightened Christendom. Round the Vulgate 
flourished that most resplendent product of uninspired human 
genius, the theology of the schools, and philosophy knew no 
prouder boast than to serve as its humble ancilla. To be homo 
unius libri was no disparagement with that book; it contained 
the tree of knowledge; it unsealed the Lips of Truth; to know 
its language released not only tongues of angels but uncreated 
Wisdom, Love and Life everlasting; its inspired heart-searchings 
formed the psychology of the Saints. 


In the endless tomes of the “Patrologia Latina,” we have a 
sort of vast prose sympathy or fugue on the Vulgate, wrought 
out through an infinitude of variations. In the lingua franca of 
the sacred page, the great scholastics were steeped and saturated 
to the very marrow of their minds; and in a sense, Aristotle 
first spoke to the western world through St. Jerome’s copia 
verborum. As Blackstone’s phraseology echoes today in every 
court decision, and classic English prose and the sturdiest fabric 
of our speech leaped almost bodily out of the King James trans- 
lation and the Book of Common Prayer, so the Vulgate rever- 
berates through the Middle Ages; from far beyond the Civitas 


Dei to long after the “Summa” of Aquinas. 


Into the rising vernaculars, too, the Vulgate*poured its irresist- 
ible flood, inundating each nascent national mind, leaving copious 
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deposits, in content and inspiration, form, language and style. 
With the fire of the Prophets, St. Bernard preached the crusade; 
the popular sermons of the day were a tissue of texts; poets 
paraphrased its histories and dramatic episodes; cycles of legend 
and folk-tales, streaming down from the infancy of the world, 
were refounded in Biblical molds. It has even been said that 
were the Good Book to perish out of the world altogether, it 
could still be reconstructed in extenso from the “Divina Com- 
media” alone. 

\nd Dante, the residuary legatee of the medieval mind, who 
can taste and enjoy his raptures or soar with him to the Paradiso 
without that “otherworldliness” of the medievals? Think of un- 
derstanding him, much less of sifting his immortal cantos to 
their sources, without a first-hand knowledge of the philosophy 
oi the schools, and of its primal fount, i] maestro, the Stagyrite! 
Second only to the inspiring writings, that colossal system, 
now our exclusive birthright, has profoundly affected the thought 
and speech of modern life. Once literature rises above the 
crudest facts of the physical world, from the first semblance of 
sensation up through all our intellectual, volitional and emotional 
experience, on to the very salvation of our immortal souls, the 
man of letters speaks perforce the language of the scholastics. 

Of course, we know the transient attempts of philosophy in 
our day to speak German with Kant and Hegel, Hartmann and 
Haeckel, or the crass tongue of materialism with Huxley, Spen- 
cer and Stuart Mill; of all persons in the world, the modern 
psychologist seems least concerned about the soul; we hear only 
of brain and nerve and cell; in certain quarters, it is no longer 
“motor forces” is the word. 


fashionable to speak even of ideas: 
The poet's eye, in 


But not so of the literature that will live. 


fine frenzy rolling, still looks from earth to heaven, and the 
worth-while thinkers in every age fulfil, with true “homing” 
instinct, Cicero’s memorable definition: “ Tota philosophorum 


vita est commentatio mortis:” that otherworldliness, again, of 
the medieval, as it is of the modern Catholic mind. 
Georce H. Derry, Ph.D. 


DISTRACTION 


When swarms of small distractions harry 
Devotion like the gnats that fly 

Till prayers are cold and customary 
Not such as please Thee, Heaven-high: 


When I forget for all my striving 
Thy presence holy and august, 

Be Thou not angry, but forgiving 
To her Thou madest from the dust. 


Say to Thyself: This mortal being, 
So deaf, so blind, so prone to sin, 

Hath glimpses of Me without seeing 
The places where the nails went in. 


Say: Through the crusts of earth, My creature 
Perceives Me, hails Me Lord above. 

Rumors of the lost innocence reach her 
With full assurance of My love. 


Say: Of all marvels I have fashioned 
Is none more wonderful and new 

Than that this soul should go impassioned 
For heights beyond her mortal view. 


What though her weary mind should ponder 
On small things meet for such as she, 
O love! O loyalty! O wonder! 
That in the darkness gropes for Me. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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REVIEWS 


T. Lucretius Carus. Of the Nature of Things. A Metrical 
Translation by Witt1AM EL ery Leonarp. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.75. 

This translator of Lucretius’s great work follows the Latin 
text of Carlo Guissani (Turin, 1896-1898), and has also availed 
himself freely of the latter’s Italian commentary. Though no 
pretense is made to literalness, the translation was evidently 
collated with the literal prose versions of Munro and Bailey. 
In some instances the exact word or phrase has been incorpo- 
rated. The style of Lucretius is plain and direct, yet the “ De 
Rerum Natura” offers special difficulties of translation. He 
did not look to beauty of expression for its own sake, but 
sought for a form of language that would best convey vivid- 
ness of conception. Hence, he coined new words, made frequent 
use of poetic pleonasms and drew on a large range of epithets. 
The use of the same word in different senses and peculiarities 
of construction oftentimes renders his meaning obscure. Not 
infrequently passages are found which are a curious mixture 
of archaic arfd colloquial expressions with recurring rhymes and 
persistent alliteration, a form of composition which post-Lu- 
cretian writers either wholly avoided or moderated to an unob- 
trusive allusiveness. Moreover, any system of philosophy is 
difficult to treat in verse, since it necessarily calls for the use 
of many prosaic forms of expression. However, in using verse 
as his medium, Professor Leonard considered that he could 
more faithfully render the Lucretian emphasis of style and its 
copiousness, the “ abbondanza Lucretiana” noted by Guissani. 

The version lays no claim to grammatical and syntactical ac- 
curacy. The author would have its merit rest chiefly in what 
he styles a higher accuracy, the accuracy of the imagination, 
which he understands to be at once interpretative and creative. 
However, when the translator permits himself to depart from 
the literal sense of the original whenever his imagination 
prompts him to insert a word or phrase which is not in the 
Latin, he exposes himself to the»danger of not translating the 
thought of the author at all. He may indeed “do the work for 
the imagination of the English reader,” but the student perusing 
such a version cannot but harbor the suspicion that instead of 
reading Lucretius he is only reading an interpretation. The 
Latin text, though possibly complete, is of unequal spirit and 
finish. In some places lines seem to have been hastily composed 
and put down for the time-being until something better could 
be written. Some of the passages too show a lack of clearness 
in analysis. In translating these Professor Leonard will not be 
called to task for striving “to render it fairly easy for one to 
gather what he thinks Lucretius meant.” J. S. D. 





The Upbringing of Daughters. By CatHertne DuRNING 
WuetHaM. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

The first words of this finely conceived and well-written book 
tell us that: “To Cecil, and Margaret, Catherine, Diana, Law- 
rence, Elizabeth, Edith, Who have taught me so much, This book 
is inscribed, By their obliged and affectionate wife and mother.” 
The whole work has been inspired by the love of the home, and 
evidently written under the inspiration of its holiest spells. This 
constitutes its peculiar charm. Every word breathes the love of 
home and has been penned with the sole purpose of instilling into 
the reader respect and love for that fast-disappearing institution. 
The author is at the same time high-minded in her views of life 
and practical in her advice regarding the methods and the means 
she deems necessary for the welfare of that miniature society, 
the family. Those to whom the author so lovingly dedicates her 
work have evidently taught her many an invaluable lesson and 
she has been an apt pupil. It is quite evident also that she has 
been a very efficient teacher. She speaks with conviction and 
authority of the “Creation of the Home,” which to her mind 
is not only a sanctuary but a training-ground, a battlefield, a 
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camping-ground, “whence we issue forth into the world to do 
battle and return at eve to bivouac, faint and weary it may be, 
but secure, nevertheless, of shelter and welcome.” In _ the 
author’s mind, there is no golden rule for making a home. But, 
if no hard and fast law may be set down in so many words, it 
must nevertheless “be founded on affection and duty and built 
up in hope and faith,” “ maintained by countless little daily serv- 
ices of no individual importance,” and “by endless adjustments 
of conveniences and sacrifices.” 

We miss here, however, and still more in the chapter on 
“ Religion,” those higher motives and incentives which come 
from a positive form of religion. Religion is not absent from 
the writer’s scheme, but it is of a vague and indefinite nature, 
and lacks that supernatural element which above everything else 
gives it power and efficacy. Creeds and dogmas with Mrs. 
Whetham seem to come and go, to be matter of evolution and 
change which one may put off or wear as oceasion and environ- 
ment may warrant. Here is the weakness in her otherwise sound 
and noble conception of the home, of education and the duty of 
bringing up children in a pure, simple and invigorating atmos- 
phere. Everywhere else, as in the chapters on “ Professions for 
Daughters,” “Dress,” “ Books to Read,” “Outdoor Life and 
Games,” “ Household Duties,” ‘“‘ Conduct,” her words are dic- 
tated by sound sense and experience. J.C R. 





The Life of Mother Pauline von Mallinckrodt, Foundress of 
the Sisters of Christian Charity, Daughters of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary of the Immaculate Conception. With an Introduction by 
the Most Rev. Georce W. Munpetern, D.D., Archbishop of Chi- 
cago. New York: Benziger Bros. $1.50. 

“On the twenty-first of August (1849), the feast of St. Frances 
de Chantal in the octave of the Assumption, the first four Sisters 
of the Congregation of the Sisters of Christian Charity—Sister 
Pauline von Mallinckrodt, Sister Maria Rath, Sister Elizabeth 
Schlueter, and Sister Mathilde Kothe, received the religious 
habit from the hands of the Bishop of Paderborn, Right Rev- 
erend Francis Drepper, in the parish church of St. Andrew, at 
Bussdorf.” In the foregoing words the subject of this biography 
chronicled the humble beginning of a Congregation which now has 
twenty-nine foundations in Europe, thirty-one in South America, 
and in the United States, fifty-five houses situated in seventeen 
dioceses. Prior to Mother Pauline’s entrance into religion, she 
had devoted herself to the care and instruction of blind chil- 
dren and that was the first work the infant Congregation under- 
took. But the scope of the Sisters’ activities gradually widened 
and by 1872 they were teaching in a number of schools. Then 
came the Kulturkampf, making it impossible for most of Mother 
Pauline’s little flock to continue this work in Germany and 
threatening the very existence of the Congregation. But from 
North and South America had come many a call for these excel- 
lent religious, and now Mother Pauline was in a position to send 
colonies abroad. The first foundation in the United States was 
made at New Orleans in 1873, and in South America, in Chile, 
a year later, and since then the Sisters of Christian Charity have 
toiled unweariedly in both countries to promote the cause of 
Catholic education. 

The life of Mother Pauline is necessarily, of course, the his- 
tory of the Congregation she founded, but her biographer has 
also collected a profusion of edifying anecdotes and incidents 
which illustrate how well she practised all the religious virtues. 
This biography and others like it would make excellent read- 
ing for girls in our high schools and colleges. The book con- 
tains instances of heroism which cannot but exert an influence 
for good on American girls who are so much given to ease and 
trivolity, thus impelling them, if not to acts of like heroism, at 
least to greater faithfulness in the duties imposed upon them 
by their state of life. In this connection it might be well to 
remark that directors of sodalities and confessors will likewise 
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find the volume useful for those girls who are anxious about 
their vocation to a religious life. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The September number of the Catholic Convert opens with a 
good paper on “ The Non-Catholic Attitude of Mind,” by Father 
Martin J. Scott, S.J., whose apologetic work, “ God and Myself: 
An Inquiry Into the True Religion,” will be published by Kenedy 
this fall. Father Henry E. O’Keeffe, C.S.P., contributes an ar- 
ticle on “ Catholicism and the Brook Farm Experiment,” which 
is full of interesting anecdotes about the Transcendentalists’ at- 
titude toward the Church. Mr. Locke continues his “ Stories of 
Conversions,” and several other writers tell how they found the 
true Faith. Apropos of the recent reception of “Jeff” Tesreau 
and “ Pol” Perret, ‘ both pitchers of great repute,” the Catholic 
Convert tells how Mr. Tesreau asked to be instructed by “ one of 
the older Fathers of the Paulist rectory,” giving the priest's 
name. The Father in question “wished to know why Mr. Tes- 
reau had particularly asked for him instead of going to some of 
the younger Fathers who knew something about baseball. ‘I 
don’t know anything about ball-games,’ said Father ———. 
‘ That is just the reason why I came to you,’ the pitcher replied.” 





Though it would seem that the reading public should now be 
thoroughly tired of war books and be longing for peace books 
instead, the former keep pouring from the press. Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s “ Towards the Goal” (Scribner’s, $1.25), and Sir 
Gilbert Murray’s “ Faith, War and Policy” (Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.25), two of the latest to appear, are written with the literary 
finish that was to be expected from their authors. In ten 
letters addressed to Colonel Roosevelt, who writes the 
preface, Mrs. Ward tells what England was doing last spring to 
win the war, recounts her own experiences in battle-torn France, 
and expresses her confidence that with the aid of America’s 
men and resources the Kaiser will be conquered. In the other 
volume Sir Gilbert Murray has collected thirteen papers and 
addresses published or delivered from the beginning of the war 
until last March, and bearing such titles as “ First Thoughts on 
the War,” “The Evil and the Good of the War,” “The Sea 
Policy of Great Britain,” etc. Writing on “ The Dublin Insur- 
rection” “as an English Liberal whose father was an [Irish 
Catholic and a friend of Daniel O’Connell,” the author would 
have favored pardoning Casement, and he considers “ the state 
of Ireland utterly disastrous, a disgrace to British statesmanship, 
a mockery to our high professions, and an extreme peril to the 
Empire.” 

“Slippy McGee” (Century, $1.35), the central figure of a 
novel by Marie Conway Oemler, is a master safe-cracker who 
makes a disastrous slip from a freight-train in his “ get-away” 
and is removed to Father DeRansé’s home. Then begins the 
story of Slippy’s reformation. The character-drawing, the 
humor and the pathos of the book are unusual, while Lawrence 
and Mary Virginia, the Major, the Doctor and Miss Sally Ruth 
are all really alive. Slippy himself is well worth knowing and 
so is the quiet little priest who tells the story; though he has 
some queer ideas about prayer, and the “conversion” of Slippy 
seems to follow the Protestant formula———“ Bromley Neigh- 
borhood” (Macmillan, $1.50), by Alice Brown, is a subdued 
story of backward New England life. The interest centers 
around Ellen Brock, a complex creature, who reads life, not as 
it presents itself, but through the medium of self-analysis, evolv- 
ing tragedies from her own heart, and striving against the 
mysteries that she has woven around herself. There is an inter- 
esting collection of characters, all well portrayed, supporting the 
plot, and developing phases of the heroine’s growth by ex- 
perience. The interplay of the war as it affects New England, 
does not vitally affect the story. 











EDUCATION 
The Rural Apostolate: Rural Schools 


yo ways by which considerable help can be given 

to our Catholics in the rural districts, have been outlined 
in preceding papers. All phases, however, of the rural apostolate 
are centered in the rural school. 

The rural parish school, in many parts of this country, has 
not received the attention of educators, and the systematic 
support and encouragement that it deserves. The country school 
is not to be regarded as a mere makeshift for the city school, 
a sort of poor wooden imitation of urban perfection in stone, 
plate-glass and efficiency. The idolizing of the “Little Red 
Schoolhouse” is, of course, quite mistaken from a moral and 
religious point of view, since it exalts unchristian above Cath- 
olic education. Nevertheless the “Little Red Schoolhouse,” 
merely as a secular school, does represent a certain social force 
which is not wholly shared by its magnificent descendants among 
the city public schools. The affection which it evoked in past 
though afterwards misused as an anti-Catholic 
slogan, had its origin in a real remembrance of the vital social 
power of the small country school, of the teacher who fulfilled 
an office not unlike that of the famous “ hedge schoolmasters ” 
of earlier times. Not infrequently our attitude seems to be: 
“Let the country Catholic child get its education by hook or 
crook, as best it can. He will be really educated only when 
landed safely in an up-to-date city parish school.” 


generations, 


THE MISSION OF THE SCHOOL 


ve the rural school has a distinct mission. The Church has 

no sturdier support than truly Catholic rural homes. Noth- 
ing, however, in the educational line reaches the country home 
more efficiently than the small rural school. Not even the con- 
solidated country school, about which there is nowadays such 
enthusiasm, can do quite the unique home-helping work of the 
smaller schools. In leaving our country children to the hap- 
hazard of district schools, we Catholics are neglecting the most 
vital way of Catholicizing home life, and of preserving the 
Catholic home against the numerous inroads that are being 
made upon it. It seems to be a mistake to measure the parochial 
school activity of any part of our country merely by brick and 
mortar, by furnishings and expenditure. Forty plain little $1,000 
country schools will not be as impressive as one $40,000 building; 
yet they will accomplish that which even several $40,000 build- 
ings cannot effect. 

The expense of educating a country child is usually less than 
that of a city child. The same outlay or equipment, building 
materials, recreational facilities, etc., is not required by the 
nature of the case, or by the authorities. When so much can 
be accomplished, and so cheaply, provided a modicum of assis- 
tance be offered, it is deplorable that so little urban help is given 
to Catholic rural schools. The cost of half-a-dozen theater 
parties would support a teaching Sister for a year. 


Wuat CAN BE DONE 


WO of the wealthiest Catholic communities in the United 

States, and there are others like them, have for a century 

or more let their surrounding country sections go absolutely 

begging for Catholic rural schools. They then gravely wonder 

at the lack of general enlightenment and practical Catholicism in 
these, their unvisited back-yards. 

Let a single instance suffice as to what can easily be done in 
a thousand other cases. 

The Children of Mary were forming in a fashionable eastern 
academy. The Reverened Director, who himself had no axe to 
grind, pointed out to them that Our Lady’s Sodality considered 
charitable and social work as one of its essential activities. 
They organized a mission section, and decided to “adopt” a 
mission, that is, to work for a mission church or school. A 
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country school soon presented itself as a foundling at their 
gates, and was adopted in the name of the Child Jesus. They 
agreed to raise enough every year by an annual entertainment, or 
by obtaining subscriptions among friends, to defray a good part 
of the cost of one teacher. The school was started in a frame 
building, used also as a chapel. The children came from miles 
around, braving mud and forest roads. The wonderful example 
and incentive of these girls served also to incite others toward 
similar generosity, and hopes are now entertained of establish- 
ing several Sisters, attending this and other small schools, in 
a district where, despite the great need, such a project was long 
regarded as impracticable. 


“ ApopT A SCHOOL” 


LMOST any group of practical young men or young women 
could adopt such a school, and reap an endless reward 
from Him who is ‘zealous for the least of His little ones. Your 
own sodality, a Holy Name Society or Council, your academy 
or high school could easily adopt a country cousin. The Church 
Extension Society, the Negro and Indian Mission Fund, the 
Propagation of the Faith, or any one of the Religious Orders 
can put you in touch immediately with such a school, if your 
own diocesan authorities have none to suggest. This is an 
apostolate in spirit and truth, and by exercising it you will plant 
a garden in which will grow immortal flowers, to gladden your 

heart forever in heaven. 

Joun La Farce, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
“Where a Feller Needs a Friend” 

b dae I am ready to admit, in a mixed figuré filled with unal- 

loyed truth, that the first grass nibbled by many a black 
sheep was that which grew sparsely in a Christian household. 
And I also know, I who have heard it, that when the time comes 
for his shearing at the hands of the law, he will tell you with 
plaintive bleats, well calculated ad misericordiam, that his lamb- 
days were pastured near a lowly but honest fireside. He will 
speak the truth, too. I cannot explain him in scientific terms; it 
is easier to admit than to chart him. Some may say, as Mark 
Twain’s old Mrs. Hotchkiss said of Jim: “S’I, he’s crazy, s’I— 
them’s the very words I said. You all hearn me: he’s crazy, s’'1; 
he’s plumb crazy, s’I; it’s what I says in the fust place, it’s what 
I says in the middle, ’n’ it’s what I says last ’n’ all the time— 
crazy ’s Nebokoodneezer, s’I.” But these are the prim folk, now 
not quite so voluble as formerly, who regard all departure from 
decorum as proof final of a defective mentality. 


Wuat Makes Him “ Bap” ? 


THERS may adduce him as a horrible example of atavism; 
a reincarnation after generations of honest folk, of some 
pirate or sandbagger now forgotten, but once the brightest bud 
on the family tree. It is not difficult to draw a brief for “ hered- 
ity,” that much abused word; especially when one works for a 
Sunday Supplement, or adopts the spirit of the philologist, if that 
is what you call him, who said that, according to Grimm’s law, 
all vowels are interchangeable, and the consonants don’t count. 
The “heredity” theory, applied to moral traits, reads well, and 
satisfies all who draw no fine-spun scholastic distinctions between 
matter and spirit, possibility and fact. The neighbors will prob- 
ably sum up the case of the black sheep by remarking in ready 
language that the boy “was always bad, naturally bad,” an ex- 
planation which gets nearer to the doctrine of total depravity 
than to the truth. 

In common with a few old-fashioned people, “ religious stand- 
patters,” or “ boneheads,” as a modern sociologist dubs us, I think 
there is something to be said for another view. It is that some 
boys and girls, women and men, are “bad,” not because they 
were made “bad,” nor because of some malign ancestor—now 






















long a lonely skeleton grinning in his tomb, and at some twen- 
tieth-century scientists,—but because they clearly see and freely 
choose the evil that can be found in life. As this discourse, how- 
ever, does not seem to be leading anywhere in particular, we may 
as well drop the sad and usually heart-breaking case of the black 
sheep, and devote this valuable sheet of paper to a few. reflec- 
tions on a theme adapted from Clare Briggs, “‘ Where a Feller 
Needs a Friend,” and where he needs him most. On second 
thought I had better add the “ feller’s” sister, for if she starts 
on the downward path, her momentum is usually greater. 


Tue Guitty Party 


S far as my poor vision goes, it seems that where he most 
needs a friend is in his own home. Perhaps I missed the 
many exceptions, but I have never listened to the stories told in 
a juvenile court without feeling that somehow the zealous officers 
had failed to find the guilty party. The culprit did not seem to 
be the boy or girl cringing or sullen, tear-stained or defiant, who 
faced the judge. The guilty party was the frowsy, voluble mother 
or the dilapidated father in the train of the court officer, or the 
drunken and immoral “ parents”—may the Lord forgive us for 
defiling so sacred a name—who either could not be found or were 
yet in jail. 

Full admission has been made that, even in an environment 
which seems almost perfect, the boy or girl may “go wrong”; 
but the very admission justifies the direst prophecy for the child 
who lacks that for which nothing created can supply: a mother’s 
love and a father’s protection. Juvenile courts, the probation 
system, parental schools, are good under proper administration ; 
but they cut a poor figure in the fight for the child, waged 
against a drunken father, an immoral mother, or, as often hap- 
pens, a “home” in which both parents are reprobates. At best, 
these agencies are an admission that the harm has been done, 
and a laudable attempt to remedy what may now be irremediable. 
As Mangold well says in his recent book, “ The Challenge of 
St. Louis”: “We do not solve the problem by court action 

and by ministering to the needs of unhappy children. 
It is only as we ennoble and perfect the home that a permanent 
solution will be reached.” 


Tue “ Broken ” HoME 


66 FTEN,” writes Judge Hoyt of New York, “the delin- 

quency is not in the children at all. It is in the parents.” 
As befits a judge, the presiding justice of an admirable institu- 
tion, the Children’s Court of New York, speaks with studied re- 
straint. How often may juvenile delinquency be traced to negli- 
gent parents? It is difficult to quote figures in this matter, and 
statistics often hide the factor of greatest importance. Perhaps the 
truest answer lies somewhere between the belief that parents are 
always the cause or occasion of youthful delinquency, a judgment 
sometimes expressed by harassed and over-strained social work- 
ers, and the counter-statement which enters a denial in every 
case. Judge Olsen of Chicago is credited with the remark that 
in girls, delinquency “usually” begins between the thirteenth and 
the sixteenth year, the very time when the girl most needs the 
careful guardianship of her mother. As a rule, the corner police- 
man, especially if of a reflective turn of mind, will philosophize 
on juvenile delinquency, and trace it in practically all instances 
to “foolish parents.” Statistics prepared some ten years ago for 
the Government’s “Woman and Child Wage Earners in the 
United States,” show that about sixty-five per cent of all delin- 
quent girls, and forty-two per cent of the boys, came from homes 
that were not “normal.” Ellwood, in his “ Sociology and Mod- 
ern Social Problems,” calls attention to the evil influence of 
homes “ broken” by divorce or separation, and finds them respon- 
sible for about thirty per cent of 7,575 children in American 
reformatory institutions. Similar figures have been tabulated 
for several cities. 
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A TALE or Two CITIES 


N Indianapolis study of youthful delinquency assigns “lack 

of parental care” as the cause of forty-two per cent of the 

cases in that city. Mangold, in the work quoted above, speaking 
of St. Louis, says that “it has been the practice to remove about 
sixty per cent” of the children arraigned in the Juvenile Court 
“from their homes,” and adds significantly, “Since only the 
more serious cases are brought into court, because of the disin- 
clination of judges to interfere with parental functions, the num- 
ber of socially neglected children [3,900 in a six-year period] far 
exceeds the figures given.” A detailed study of 1,000 cases of 
neglected children in the St. Louis Juvenile Court, made by the 
Missouri School of Social Economy, reported that homes 
“broken” through destitution and separation of parents were 
responsible for forty-two per cent of the cases, intemperate 
parents for twenty-three per cent, immoral mothers for fifteen 
per cent, and “parents generally incompetent,” for twenty per 
cent. Even more striking is Mangold’s showing, that in the 
period from 1909-15, one out of every fourteen children, and 
about one out of every ten boys, was “brought to court,” in St. 
Louis, a city which certainly does not show a criminal record 
above the average. Worse, these court charges come only from 
certain congested districts, so that we have a condition “in which 
one member of every other family” must be investigated “ for 
the improvement of morals, and training by father or mother 
superseded, or publicly supplemented.” In the study of the 3,900 
St. Louis cases, “drink was the principal direct cause of the 
neglect,” since “practically one-half of both the fathers and 
the mothers were intemperate.” Furthermore, “nearly one-half 
of these unhappy households suffered from divorce or desertion.” 


IN THE METROPOLIS 


IGURES taken from the Report of the Children’s Court in 
New York for 1916, show some improvement over these 
conditions. Of girls arraigned in that year, 51.6 per cent, and of 
boys, 31.8 per cent, were from homes “broken” by death, di- 
vorce or separation. The causes leading to divorce or separation 
are not stated; presumably they embrace the usual forms of im- 
morality. Of the 12,954 cases in the court, 6,079 were for juven- 
ile delinquency, and 6,875 were classified under “ Special Pro- 
ceedings,” a term which in about eight cases out of ten connotes 
“improper guardianship.” No figures are given to show what 
percentage of children brought before the court under this title 
were also delinquent, nor do the delinquency statistics indicate 
how many cases were due directly or indirectly to negligent 
parents. Judge Hoyt calls attention, however, to the need of 
“more intense activity on the part of parents,” and, moreover, 
the connection between bad parents and delinquent children is 
fairly clear. The child may escape, but the chances are against 
him. Improper guardianship proceedings afford him one chance, 
and often a chance that is sufficient. 


SALVAGE AND PREVENTION 


THINK it was Holmes—not the detective, but Oliver Wen- 

dell—who said that to educate a child properly, one had to 
begin with his grandparents. To reconstruct a broken home, 
and give the child the complete environment needed for normal 
development, is often next to impossible, and very frequently 
unsatisfactory in the extreme. Salvage work is the best that 
can be hoped for after the wreck. For the sake of the com- 
munity, and to gather up the fragments lest even the smallest 
be lost, such work is needed, but it should not be allowed to 
hamper, nor need it do so, a task of even greater importance. 
If we are to save the boys and girls of the future, we must begin 
by leaving nothing undone which may serve to secure a proper 
physical, mental and moral training and environment for the boys 
and girls of the present. 

Paut L. Brake ty, S.J. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 
“Lest We Forget! ” 


[* his panegyric of St. Louis, on the feast day of the soldier 
saint, celebrated in the old St. Louis Cathedral, the Rev. 
M. J. O'Connor, S.J., drew a picture of the crusader knight, 
and then asked what we, as a nation, are doing to invoke the 
Divine mercy upon us: 

Just today our country is in a tumult of preparation. 
Who may tell what is to come? The clouds are gathering, 
the horizon is dark. We look forward, trusting, of course, 
hoping, of course, but what will we do? You tell me to look 
out into the land and see what is being done. Money is 
being gathered by millions and billions; men and women are 
devoting themselves to all manner of preparation; there is 
eagerness and earnestness. Last night in our city there 
was a tumult of joy and gladness. Lights flamed and 
trumpets blared; men with light hearts went forth, God 
knows to what. 

You turn to us, and ask what are we doing? Remember, 
we claim to be a Christian nation. In all preparations we 
are making for that which is to come, how many of us have 
thought of the need to get on our knees and pray to God? 
What public exhibition of veneration to God and desire for 
His glory has appeared? 

Well might the preacher exclaim in answering this question: 
“Oh, that we had a little of the old-time supernatural qualities 
of faith and love!” There is the same frivolity, the same mad 
quest of pleasure, and God is but lightly taken into account in 
our public preparations. May we beware of likewise rejecting, 
at our own hazard, the appeal made to us in the name of the 


Prince of Peace. 


A Patriotic Duty 


erento attendance is again urged in the strongest terms 
b by the United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. Clax- 
ton. Parents are exhorted to consider the sending of their 
children to the classrooms as a patriotic duty of the highest 
importance “both for the present defense and for the future 
welfare of the country.” Catholics in particular should not be 
remiss in this matter. There is supreme need of the religious 
influence of the Catholic school in the present crisis, as the 
Commissioner's words clearly imply. After urgently insisting 
that there must be no lowering of standards or falling off in 
attendance, he continues: 

This is necessary both for the protection of our boys and 
girls against many temptations to delinquencies of various 
kinds, and that they may have full opportunity to prepare 
for the work of life and for the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship; all of which will require a higher degree of 
preparation because of the war. For many reasons there 
will be need in this country for higher standards in average 
of ability, knowledge and virtue when boys and girls, now 
in our schools, have reached manhood and womanhood. 

He, therefore, appeals to the clergy, and to all who have in- 
fluence over parents and the young, to secure a full efficiency 
for our schools, in attendance as well as in studies. 


Resolutions on the 
Social Question 
MID the multiplicity of problems to which the war has 
given birth, American Catholics have fortunately not lost 
sight of the social questions of the day. In the recent conven- 
tions both of the Central Verein and the American Federation 
of Catholic Societies special stress was laid upon them. The 
former organization thus urges the subject in its resolutions: 
It is therefore incumbent upon all who have at heart the 
genuine welfare of the people, and who believe in the pos- 


sibility of healing the wounds of society, to continue in con- 
sistent and systematic labor, and, undismayed by the turbu- 
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lence of the times, to keep their vision focused on the final 
goal of social reform, which is to be attained by the realiza- 
tion of the ideals of Christian Solidarism. 


The report presented by Bishop Schrembs, as chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies, is filled with allusions to economic, social 
and industrial problems. The following suggestion is given: 


We recommend, in conclusion, that all Federation units 
make, in the course of the coming season, a complete and 
systematic survey of their districts, for the purpose of diag- 
nosing, upon the basis of actual facts, the social problems 
that properly come within the scope of Federation, and we 
call attention to the fact that the Social Service Committee 
is prepared to give all the necessary direction for the suc- 
cessful operation of such surveys. 


The resolutions, furthermore, encourage the formation of 
Catholic social agencies, which through study circles, confer- 
ences and lecture courses shall give their attention not merely 
to questions concerning employer and employee, but likewise to 
promoting the welfare of the farmer, merchant, immigrant and 
colonist. “The unskilled, unorganized workers and immigrants 
are specially deserving of our best sympathy and endeavor.” 
The raising of a fund of at least $100,000 is proposed for the 
purpose of organization and for social and moral propaganda 
work. 


Admiral Benson and 
Laymen’s Retreats 


’ 


¢¢T was the privilege of a member of the writer’s family,’ 

says E. S. Chester, in a communication to AMERICA, “to 
make the annual week-end retreat for laymen at Overbrook in 
the spiritual companionship of Rear-Admiral Benson, U.S.N.” 
In the absence of the President of the Laymen’s League for 
Retreats, Admiral Benson, as Vice-president, performed the 
functions of honor. In his address to the retreatants he re- 
quested their prayers, at the closing Mass, that he might faith- 
fully perform the high obligations resting upon him in this great 
hour of trial: 


Entrusted with what is undoubtedly the greatest respon- 
sibility ever imposed upon one American, Admiral Benson, 
by retiring from Washington for the three days of medi- 
tation and prayer, alone with Eternal Wisdom, unques- 
tionably put on the breastplate of righteousness and the 
sword of truth in the preparation for the work before him. 
In fraternal charity and with touching modesty the great 
convert became as a little child. Asked by a companion if 
he took his care with him, he answered simply: “I have 
the entire American fleet in my head, but I’m not worrying.” 

Keenly alive to the confidence imposed in him, and to the 
fatal consequences of any grave mistake in the present crux 
of nations, he declared that he felt all his “ responsibility 
as a Catholic.” Leader of men, and color-bearer of the seas, 
it is as a faithful and representative Catholic that he would 
have the world know and judge the character of his deeds. 


Catholic laymen who consider their business interests too 
absorbing to enable them to give even one week’s end to the 
important task of fitting themselves for their supreme respon- 
sibilities in life, may well be filled with a salutary confusion 
at the example given here by one of the busiest men of the 
nation in the nation’s greatest crisis. The country, as well as 
Admiral Benson, will be the gainer by these few days spent 
with God in meditation and in prayer. Attracted by curiosity a 
non-Catholic sailor boy had likewise come to Overbrook. The 
truth of the Church’s teaching so impressed him that he ex- 
claimed: “I never knew what the Catholic Church was like. I 
want to be a Catholic, and I want it right away!” Admiral and 
sailor thus met on common ground, as high and lowly have ever 
met on equal terms within the Church of Christ. 





